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100% shut off of both pilot 
and main burner plus snap action 
i thermostatic control 
* Safer lighting — during pilot 
lighting operations gas cannot 
flow to main burner 


* The control mechanism can be 
replaced without removing 


thermal element from tank cOR FINES, 


* Thermo-Magnetic type automatic " WATER na AUTonw reake ae” 
as — So ening pet dn FATE, PERFORM? 





* Greater capacity for all types 
of gases 


* Constant working type safety 
closure valve assures positive 
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BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Chaplin Fulton Pressure Regulators 


For general pressure reduction serv- 
ice. Sizes 2”-12” standard, 16"-24 
special. Flanged body assembles in 
cast iron for 100 lb. or 600 Ib. W.P. 
—cast steel for 1200 Ib. W.P, Con- 
trolled Pressure Range—ounces to 
200 Ibs. All flanged construction— 
lubricated stuffing boxes—remov- 
able orifices—balanced valve assem- 
blies interchangeable—hard seat, 
soft seat or reduced size—all center 


guided. 


OTHER BALANCED VALVE 


Model 46 Industrial Furnace Regulators 
SENSITROL Pilot Loading Systems 
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Stroudsburg, Pa. 


TYPES 
Model 44D Duplex Gas Regulators 
Model 44B Back Pressure Regulators 
Model 44 Diaphragm Motor Valves 


Vacuum and Differential Regulators 


, Executive and Editorial offices at "53 
ffice at East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


4 dependable, accurate regulator 
for distribution service, large indus- 
trial and commercial applications, 
boilers, industrial furnaces, dehy- 
drators, ete. Sizes 2”-6”", flanged 
F&D 125 lb. body assembly for 100 
lb. W.P. Controlled Pressure Range 
—ounces to 50 Ibs. Can be fur- 
nished as zero governor. Removable 
orifices, soft seat balanced valve 
construction, easily adjustable and 
removable. Springs colored for 
identification. 


Park Place, New York 7, N. Y 





Entered as second class matter October 7, 
Printed in U.S.A. 


An accurate efficient pressure load- 
ed regulator for high or low pres- 
sure service. Town border settings, 
compressor fuel lines, transmission 
measuring stations, large industrial 
installations. Sizes 2”-12”, flanged 
for 100 Ib., 600 Ib., or 1200 th. 
W.P. Controlled Pressure Range— 
ounces to 400 lbs. All flanged con- 
struction. MODEL 44 PC—closes 
on pilot pressure failure. MODEI 
44 PO—opens on pilot failure. 


SINGLE SEAT REGULATORS 
Little Hercules High Pressure 

H. P. Field Regulator Type 101 
House Regulators with Cut-off 
H.P. Spring Regulator Type 118 
Dead Weight Pressure Regulators 
C-F Deadweight Safety Valves 
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I THE LAST twelve years since Semet-Solvay in- cations as Miami Beach, Florida, Portland, Maine, 
troduced the Reverse Flow principle of Water and Fargo, North Dakota. At the present time con- 
Gas manufacture, the gas industry has given it an struction is in progress or about to be started on 
ever increasing acceptance. The map of installa- five sets. 

tions provides a graphic illustration of this. Thirty- We invite inquiries on operating data, particu- 
six machines varying in size from 6’ 00” to 12’ 00” larly with reference to machines in which the 
have been contracted for erection in as diverse lo- latest automatic features have been incorporated. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF A 
C.1.P. Century Club now has 


The Cast Iron Pipe Century Club is prob- 
ably the most unique club in the world. 
Membership is limited to municipal, or 
privately-owned, gas and water supply 
systems having cast iron mains in service 
for a century or more. 

Although the Club is formally estab- 
lished, there are no dues, no regular 
meetings, and no obligation other than 
to inform the Recording Secretary if and 





OF ALL 6-INCH AND LARGER 
CAST IRON WATER MAINS 
EVER LAID IN 25 REPRESEN- 
TATIVE CITIES ARE STILL IN 
SERVICE. 


CAST TRON PIPE 
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BDISTINGUISHED CLUB... 






23 Members! 


when the qualifying gas or water main 
is taken out of service, or, sold for re-use. 

In spite of the unique requirement for 
membership, the Club roster grows, year 
by year. And why not, when answers to 
a questionnaire, mailed to gas officials 
in 43 large cities, show that original cast 
iron mains are still in service in 29 of the 
cities. And a survey sponsored by three 
water works associations, indicates that 
96% of all 6-inch and larger cast iron 
water mains ever laid in America are 
still in service. 

If your records show a cast iron main 
in service, laid a century or more ago, 
the Club invites you to send for a hand- 
some framed Certificate of Honorary 
Membership. Address Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Recording Secretary, Cast Iron Pipe Cen- 
: tury Club, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 3, 
; Illinois. 
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BUREAU OF WATER, DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Baltimore, Maryland 


CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPT., WATER DIVISION 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BOARD OF WATER COMMISSIONERS 
Detroit, Michigan 


CITY OF FREDERICK WATER DEPT. 
Frederick, Maryland 


THE HARTFORD GAS COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


BUREAU OF WATER 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


LOUISVILLE GAS & ELECTRIC CO 
Louisville, Kentucky 


CITY OF LYNCHBURG WATER DEPARTMENT 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


MOBILE GAS SERVICE CORP. 
Mobile, Alabama 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, INC. 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


DEPT. OF WATER, GAS & ELECTRICITY 
New York, New York 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS, BUREAU OF WATER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


BUREAU OF WATER 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Richmond, Virginia 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, WATER DIVISION 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE CONSUMER’S GAS CO. OF TORONTO 
Toronto, Ontario 


DEPT. OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Troy, New York 


WILMINGTON WATER DEPT. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


CITY OF WHEELING WATER DEPT. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


YORK WATER COMPANY 
York, Pennsylvania 


URIES 























THe NEW GROWTH wn tue 
GAS INDUSTRY 








One 9-0" |. D. UGI mechanical generator set — automatic 


control machine— vertical waste heat boiler—high duty 


condenser—yard mains— auxiliaries 


AT THE 
WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT PLANT 
OF 
THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER COMPANY 





UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS Int 


NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 cnicaco 2 
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You’re looking at the largest All-Welded Wet-Seal Gas 
Holder in the world—a Stacey Brothers installation at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Can you find the man on top? 

If you’re interested in statistics, we have °’em— 
staggering ones: 

@ 226’ 0” high—equivalent to a 22-story building. 

276’ 6" diameter—over an acre of foundation. 
8,000,000 pounds of steel—75,000 pounds of welding rod. 
60 miles of fillet welds to join the plates. 
17,000,000-gallon water capacity of steel tank. 


First all-welded holder on which low-temperature stress 
relieving was used successfully. 

@ First wet-seal holder of this size on which an elevator 
has been installed. 


Such statistics are impressive, of course. but we be- 


For an interesting, illustrated 50- 
page catalog on Stacey Brothers 
Patented, All-Welded, Panel-Type 
Holders, write for Bulletin W-45. 
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lieve you'll be more interested in the significance of this 
outstanding installation—another in the long line of 
Stacey Brothers “Famous Firsts’. Here’s what we be- 
lieve it all means to you: 

Not only has Stacey Brothers built “the world’s 
largest’’"—they introduced the All-Welded Panel design 
—and have built more than anybody else; a total 
capacity in excess of 77,000,000 cubic feet. When it 
comes to experience, our record is unexcelled. Translated 
in terms of your investment, that means dollars saved 
—in first cost, and in dependable, trouble-free operation. 
May we quote on your requirements? 


STACEY BROTHERS GAS CONSTRUCTION CO 
One of the Dresser Industries 
5535 VINE STREET . CINCINNATI 16, OHIO 


Yacey, Qralheic 


ALL-WELDED GAS HOLDERS 


























































M any utilities have Efficient and economical in operation, Phillips LP-Gas 
“stand-by” provides you with facilities to augment 


successfully solved the ‘‘stand-by met ES eee SUNS Gad Far sonar 








gas”’ problem by the installation of Our staff of experienced LP-Gas engineers is ready 
r a to assist you in selecting and acquiring an “Engi- 
liquefied petroleum gas facilities. neered for Utilities” installation. 








Complete equipment available immediately. 


Contact the district office nearest you for details. 
—> ahists ww 

BUTANE ae LP-GMS Fxginccring 

( — ee ON : 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philgas Division SALES DEPARTMENT Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

































District Offices in NEW YORK * CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT «+ ST. LOUIS * MILWAUKEE + KANSAS CITY 
7 * SHREVEPORT + TULSA + DENVER * AMARILLO * MINNEAPOLIS * WICHITA * DES MOINES + INDIANAPOLIS 
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provided by BRYANT Radiant-Panel HEATERS” 


says W. G. Patterson, 
Owner-Operator 

of Rest Motor Hotel, 
North Randall, Ohio* 





“These smart space savers are a real attrac 
tion. Guests often remark about the cheerful 
comfort they afford. As for us, we've found 
them easy to have installed, and—best of all 


—mighty easy on our overhead.” 





@ Here’s the gas-fired radiant-panel heater 
that’s at home anywhere—in living room, 
bedroom, bathroom, cottage, office or 
recreation room. It’s made for year-round 
service or auxiliary heating, provides two 
kinds of heat: the quick, penetrating 
warmth of radiant rays and the satisfying 
comfort of gently circulated warm air. 
There’s no cutting of floors or floor 
coverings. The 5!4-inch slenderness of 
this ivory-hued beauty fits flush against 
the wall, mounts easily with four screws 
applied to studding. Sizes: 15,000 and 
20,000 Btu capacities for natural, mixed, 
manufactured and LP-Gases; 25,000 for 
all gases except LP. A.G.A. approved. 
Manual or automatic control. 
Bryant Radiant-Panel Heaters provide these features: 
“RUFFLED-PORCELAIN” ENAMELED STEEL 


HEAT EXCHANGER for increased radiation, in- 
stamtaneous response. 


QUIET, MULTIPLE-DRILLED CAST IRON 


: BURNER, operated by Bryant Mode/ H Pilot for 
*At A.A.A.-recommended Rest Motor Hotel, located on busy Ohio automatic control, constant-burning non-thermal 


Route 8, each suite is equipped with a fully-automatic Bryant Radiant- for manual, 100% shut-off for LP-Gases. 
Panel Heater with individual thermostat control. BUILT-IN DRAFT DIVERTER. 





completely en- 
closed by steel cabinet. 


j Let the pup be furnace man 
.. and weoter boy, too! 





AUTOMATIC HEATING 





BRYANT HEATER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio ° Tyler, Texas 
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Gas Industry Established New 
Records in 1948 


by 
Robert W. Hendee 


President, American Gas Association 


President, Colorado Interstate Gas Company 


ESPITE 


of steel 


continuing shortages 
and other vital mate- 
rials which have retarded the plan- 
ned expansion of its production and 
distribution capacity, the gas indus- 
try established several new records 


in 1948. More 


with gas 


customers wert 


served than ever before. 
Output of gas attained a new high 
level, gas utility revenues reached an 
all-time peak and capital expendi 
tures for construction and expansion 
of gas utility systems surpassed any 
previous figure in the history of the 
gas industry. 

New processes for manufacturing 
gas discovered under the comprehen- 
sive research program being con- 
ducted for the entire gas industry by 
the American Gas Association al- 
ready have brought about substan- 
tial decreases in costs of basic fuels 
for making gas with considerable in- 
crease in thermal capacity. 

In the domestic field intensive re- 
search carried on by the gas industry 
and gas appliance manufacturers has 
resulted in refinements and improve 
ments in gas appliances and in the 
utilization served 


of gas that have 


to increase the popularity of gas as 
the ideal fuel for home and industry. 
Coordinated advertising and promo- 
part of the 
American Gas Association, gas util- 


tional efforts on the 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 





ity companies, gas appliance manu- 


facturers and dealers brought the 


story of gas to the largest audience 
ever reached and resulted in record 
sales of modern automatic 
New records were set in the 


gas refrigerators. 


gas 
ranges. 
sale of Recently 
developed appliances broadened sales 
of gas in new domestic fields such 
as automatic gas laundry drying, gas 
incineration and all year gas air con- 
ditioning. 
latent 


A gas heat pump using 


heat in earth or water as a 
source for house heating was one of 
the year’s outstanding developments. 


With gas utility companies plan- 


January 1949, American Gas Journal 


ning an expansion program calling 
for expenditures of $3.3 billion over 
the next five years, and with pro- 
motion, research and advertising pro- 
grams continuing at an accelerated 
rate, it can be conservatively pre- 
dicted that the year ahead holds great 
promise to continue the unbroken 


record of advancement of the 


gas 


industry. 


Statistics 

At the end of 1948 the gas utili- 
ties were serving 22,689,800 custom- 
ers, including LP customers served 
directly by utilities, an increase of 
4.1 per cent over 1947. Of this num- 
ber 12,242,500 were receiving nat- 
ural gas, a gain of 13.3 per cent; 
8,369,000 were receiving manufac- 
tured gas, a decrease of 2.3 per cent, 
and 1,756,200 customers were served 
with mixed gas, a decline of 19.6 
per cent. Approximately 320,000 cus- 
tomers received LP gas directly from 
utilities. Decreases in the manufac- 
tured and mixed gas customer groups 
are attributed to changeovers of im- 
portant companies to straight natural 
gas during the year. In addition it is 
estimated that more than 4,500,000 
customers are being served with LP 
gas in territories not served by gas 
utility mains. 

Utility sales of natural gas during 
1948 were 2,802,079,200 M.c.f. an 
increase of 11.4 per cent over 1947. 
Manufactured gas sales amounted to 
447,320,400 M.c.f., a gain of 3.0 per 
cent and mixed declined 


gas sales 
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15.1 per cent to total 146,173,400 
M.c.f. 

Total revenues increased 11.7 per 
cent during the year to reach an all 
time peak of $1,559,624,600. Thx 
major increases occurred in the nat 
ural gas branch of the industry, al 
though revenues of gas utilities sery 
ing both manufactured and mixed 
gas gained substantially in 1948. 


New Facilities 


Stull limited by shortages of steel, 
the gas utilities in 1948 continued 
their increasing efforts to meet the 
ever-growing demand for gas. These 
utilities spent approximately $875, 
000,000 last year in the expansion of 
production, transmission and. distri 
bution facilities, a figure which sur 
passed the previous record of $800, 
000,000 spent in 1947. The increase 
in 1948 is especially noteworthy 
when it is remembered that the 1947 
figure included $143,000,000 for the 
purchase of the Big Inch and Little 
Inch pipelines from the government 

Forecasting a continuation of this 
tremendous demand for gas, the in- 
dustry has estimated its capital re 
quirements for construction and 
working capital for the five year pe 
riod 1948-1952 at 3.3 billion dollars, 


with more than 90 per cent of this 


amount to be expended for the con 
struction of new facilities. 


Natual Gas Expansion 


The natural gas branch of the in 
dustry continued its 
growth. The Federal Power Com 


12 


spectacular 


mission, during the year, authorized 
the construction of approximately 
8,500 miles of new pipeline, bringing 
the total of natural gas pipelines in 
the United States to about 251,330 
miles. The magnitude of this great 
system can be better appreciated 
when it is pointed out that today’s 
natural gas pipeline system exceeds 
the railroad mileage in the nation by 
17,000 miles and exceeds the oil 
pipelines by more than 100,000 miles. 
In addition to projects already ap- 
proved, applications pending before 
the Federal Power Commission to- 
tal an additional 14,600 miles. The 
largest single authorization by the 
mission was for construction by 
the Trans-Continental Gas Pipe Line 
Company of a 1,840 mile pipeline 
from Texas to New York City at 
an estimated cost of $189,000,000. 
his line, estimated to be the 
longest and costliest natural gas pipe- 
line in the world, will supply 340 
million cubic feet of natural gas daily 
to gas utility companies in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
Other important authorizations in- 
clude those for the Texas Eastern 
lransmission Corporation which will 
add 1,400 miles to its system and 
the Tennessee gas transmission proj- 
ect which includes a 1,387 mile line 
from Texas to Pittsburgh. It is ex- 
pected that total supplies of natural 
is in the territories to be served 
will be increased 20 
r cent. More than $675,000,000 
as spent during 1948 on natural 
‘as expansion and it is estimated 
that about 1,950,000,000 will be spent 
in the next four years. 
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Shortages of steel, particularly in 
24 inch to 30 inch steel pipe, are 
handicapping the expansion  pro- 
grams of natural gas companies. Ap- 
proximately 1,950,000 tons of. steel 
were required for the 8,500 miles of 
pipeline authorized by the F. P. C. 
in 1948 and an additional 3,675,000 
tons will be needed to complete the 
additional 14,600 miles for which 
certificates are, pending. Soaring 
costs of materials and labor have 
necessitated raises in field prices ot 
natural gas by a _ few producers. 
Transmission-line construction costs 
have climbed from a pre-war level 
of about $50,000 a mile to nearly 
$100,000 a mile today. While some 
held prices or delivery prices of nat- 
ural gas have increased and some 
companies gave this as the reason 
for their rate increases, only 11 com- 
panies supplying natural gas report- 
ed rate changes in 1947 and only 
5 thus far in 1948. 

Proved natural gas reserves con- 
tinue to gain despite the increased 
yearly consumption and hold every 
promise of being adequate to meet 
the potential demand for many years 
to come. The Reserves Committee of 
the American Gas Association esti- 
mated that the proved recoverable re- 
serves at the beginning of 1948 to- 
taled 165.9 trillion cubic feet com- 
pared with 160.6 trillion cubic feet 
at the beginning of 1947. Although 
5.6 trillion cubic feet were produced 
during 1947, new discoveries and up- 
ward revisions of reserves in proved 
fields continue to exceed the rate of 
production and consumption of nat- 
ural gas. 
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The proved reserves of natural 


vas in the United States have in- 
creased more than 700 per cent since 
1925 and more than 230 per cent in 
the past ten years. As new gas fields 
are discovered and new and improv- 
ed methods of utilization of natural 
gas are devised, it is expected that 
reserves proved to be avi ailable will 
continue to increase even in the face 
of an accelerated demand. 

Manufactured gas companies in 
the east are evidencing increased in- 
terest in the importation of natural 
gas into their areas. Many are plan- 
ning to use it to alleviate the prob- 
lem of increased demands, ae sa 
of expanding their plants in the face 
of high construction costs. 


Manufactured Gas 


The record achievement of the 
manufactured gas industry in the 
past year is an outstanding tribute 
to an industry that made substantial 
progress along a road beset with 
obstacles. The demand for gas in 
some manufactured gas areas con- 
tinued to exceed production Capa- 
city. Expansion of production and 
distribution plants was limited by 
shortages of steel and other neces 
sary materials. Rising costs of labor 
and gas making fuels narrowed, and 
in many instances eliminated profit 
margins. More than 100 manufac 
tured gas utility companies found it 
necessary to petition rate 
to offset these 


increases 
sharply rising costs. 
More than 50 manufactured gas 
companies have reported _ rate 
changes this year and most of these 
were rate increases. Regulatory com- 
missions have been quick to recog- 
nize the urgency of the manufactured 
gas situation and authorization for 
increases in general have been forth 
coming promptly following the pre 
sentation by the company of the facts 
with respect to the 
creased revenue. 


need for in- 


Despite serious handicaps _ the 
manufactured gas utilities registered 
gains in customers served, in volume 
sent out and total revenues. Research 
projects carried on under the indus- 
try’s accelerated research program 
will serve to aid the manufactured 
gas companies in meeting peak load 
and other problems. 

Catalytic reforming of natural gas, 
propane, butane and lower grades of 
gasoline to manufacture a low grav- 
ity carrier gas that can be enriched 
to produce any desired BTU con- 
tent, is one of the results of gas in- 
dustry research that has helped to 
meet peak load problems. Plants to 
produce this type of gas can be locat- 
ed at strategic points in a gas utility’s 


system and the finished product can 
be pumped directly into the com- 
pany’s mains without having to cir- 
culate through the main production 
plant. A plant of this type has been 
in operation in the Long Island 
Lighting Company (New York) sys- 
tem and additional catalytic reform- 
ing plants are installed in 
Pennsylvania. 


being 


Appliance Production 


While manufacturers of gas ap- 
pliances were also hampered by 
shortages of steel and other critical 
materials, production and sales of 
gas ranges reached new record levels 
during the year. Under the stimulus 
of the first completely coordinated 
advertising and promotional cam- 
paign ever launched in the industry. 
\utomatic gas range sales increased 
300 per cent over the previous year 
and sales of other types increased 

> per cent to give a record total of 
2 ah0 000, surpassing the previous 
peak years of 1947 when a total 
2,390,000 gas ranges were sold. Ship- 
ments of automatic gas water heat- 
ers totaled 1,450,000 units, the sec- 
ond largest volume ever sold in a sin- 
gle year. Sales of 1,800,000 units in 
1947 still stand as a record perform- 
ance. Sales of gas refrigerators made 
substantial gains. 

Production of central heating ap- 
pliances also declined because of re- 
strictions on gas house heating sales 
in many territories. A total of 300,- 


000 units were shipped last year com- 
pared with 750,000 units in 1947, 
This decline was offset to some ex- 
tent by increased sales of gas space 
heaters and other direct heating ap- 
pliances in natural gas areas, and in 
manufactured and mixed gas areas 
where no restrictions were imposed. 
More than 2,500,000 direct heating 
units were sold last year. 


Developments in Gas Appliances 

The 1948 exhibition of gas appli- 
ances sponsored by the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association in 
conjunction with the Thirtieth An- 
nual Convention of the American 
Gas Association at Atlantic City, N. 
J. in October, offered gas equipment 
manufacturers their first opportunity 
to show post-war models of gas ap- 
pliances on an industry-wide scale. 
Reconversion problems and _ short- 
ages ot steel and other materials had 
a marked influence on models dis- 
played 1946 and 1947, While ma- 
terial shortages still retarded pro- 
duction, the 1948 exhibition was rich 
in new ideas. 

Several new uses of gas were 
shown and stimulated great interest 
in the gas industry. 

New devices to aid customers 
achieve easier control of appliances, 
better service and improved applica- 
tion of gas to customers’ need wer" 
shown. Among the devices attracting 
attention were combination oil-gas 
burning house heating systems. De- 
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signed for natural gas areas wher: 
low-cost gas is available and in areas 
where temporary restrictions in thi 
use of gas sometimes occur, the new 


equipment can be shifted immedi 
ately from whichever fuel is in short 
supply at the moment to the mort 
plentiful fuel. One manufacturer of 
water heaters introduced a new type 
of water heater control with 100 per 
cent shut off and with the thermostat 
liquid bulb fastened outside of the 
water heater. Another manufacturer 
had a plug-in room thermostat for 
heat action that can be attached by 
any consumer. 

Single point ignition for gas 
ranges was shown for the first time. 
Both electric and all-gas ignition sys 
tems were featured, making possible 
the automatic lighting of all burners 
on a gas range from a single pilot 
light. 

Gas ranges of advanced design 
were displayed. One range displayed 
a series of lever switches in a control 
panel in the back splasher, eliminat 
ing the conventional gas-cocks at the 
front, sometimes regarded as a dan 
ger hazard for children. A self-level 
ing broiler that can be adjusted to 
any position without removing the 
broiler from the oven was a new 
development that attracted interest. 
One piece tops and oven interiors 
that promote cleanliness by eliminat 
ing cracks and sharp corners also 
proved popular. A new method in 
insulating ranges by introducing air- 
spaces between layers of insulations 
was an innovation destined to re 
move objectionable hot spots in oven 
exteriors. 

The year saw definite ad- 
vances in heavy equipment operated 
by gas. Centrifugal compressors are 
now being used to move large vol- 
umes of natural gas through long 
distance transmission lines. Two cy 
cle gas combustion engines produc 
ing ten per cent more horsepower 
with a reduction of 15 per cent in 
fuel costs greatly increased the ef 


ficiency of compressing gas. 


also 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 


Industrial and commercial utiliza- 
tion of gas has advanced in many in 
dustries during the past year, and 
developments in this field have kept 
the gas industry in the front ranks 
of the progress parade. In the auto- 
mobile industry new applications of 
gas include gas fired radiant tube 
furnaces for controlled atmosphere 
cycle annealing and gas fired fur 
naces for rapid billet heating. Gas- 
fired ovens for baking and curing 
finishes gained in use by this 
other industries. 

A new use for gas offering service 


and 
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in municipal smoke abatement pro- 
grams successfully incinerates smoke 
ind industrial fumes. Textile proces- 
sing through application of gas re- 
increased favor and a new 
appliance uses gas as the fuel for ap- 
plying latex coating tor cotton tire 
fabrics. Last year witnessed the de- 
velopment of several types of gas 
fired lumber kilns, a new utilization 
of gas which contributed materially 
toward the nation’s housing prob- 
lem. Through gas drying the time 
for seasoning green lumber is dras- 
tically shortened greatly expediting 
the flow of lumber into the building 
market. 


ce ived 


Direct reducing and distillation of 
zinc ores by natural gas became an 
accomplished fact last year. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has issued several re- 
ports on this method which is now 
being used for the salvage of zinc 
residue and scrap. 


Commercial Cooking 


ood service equipment manufac- 
turers, profiting by the Association’s 
Domestic Research reports and from 
cooperative efforts from the Utiliza- 
tion Department of A.G.A. have de- 
veloped new appliances and improved 
the application of gas in others. 

A new device that created much 
interest among restaurant operators 
during the year permits the cooking 
of several different foods at the same 
time. In consists of a display type 
of elevated oven with glass sides. 
Foods placed in holders or on spits 
revolve before radiant gas burners 
and are roasted nearly twice as fast 
conventional methods. Anoth- 
er new appliance of gas for commer- 
cial kitchens is a small steam cooker 
for preparing small batches of vege- 
tables and a portable food warmer. 

Commercial restaurant food sales 
now represent 7 billion dollars an- 
nually, the third largest retail busi- 
ness in the country. In addition, 
much of the 5 billion dollar annual 
income of hotels is derived from res- 
taurant sales. These rapidly expand- 
ing industries require modernization 
as well as new construction and 
should bring greater sales of gas 
commercial equipment. 


as by 


Operations of A.G.A. 
Testing Laboratories 


The unprecedented demands for 
gas as a domestic fuel were apparent 
in the rapid expansion of testing ac- 
tivities at the Association’s Testing 
Laboratories in Cleveland and Los 
Angeles. This service reached an all- 
time peak in 1948 

More than 3,000 different appli- 
were tested last year. While 


ances 


the bulk of this testing was handled 
at the main Cleveland Laboratories, 
the rapid industrial expansion of the 
Pacific Coast was reflected in the 
doubling of the Laboratories’ testing 
facilities in that area. 

Testing of domestic heating ap- 
pliances required an extra shift oper- 
ation for their handling. An increase 
of 24 per cent in furnaces and boil- 
ers tested was experienced over last 
year. Space heater testing increased 
25 per cent and 20 per cent more 
domestic. ranges were tested than a 
year ago. 

Inspection services also increased 
with the test load. New factories and 
new companies producing approved 
appliances and accessories necessitat- 
ed further extension of inspection 
activities, and more wide-spread 
checking of the equipment being pro- 
duced in the field. Inspection at fac- 
tories increased 22 per cent. Pro- 
duction conditions and quality of 
equipment manufactured were found 
improved over the previous year. 


Approval Requirements 


Revision, coordination and sim- 
plification of the standards on which 
the testing program is based was 
carried forward at an accelerated 
rate. Seven sets of revised require- 
ments received the approval of the 
American Standards Association, 
Inc. Covering new developments and 
improvements they incorporated 
many technological advances made 
during the war period as well as ex- 
perience gained in the field. 


Research at the Laboratories 


In the research field, efforts at the 
A.G.A. Laboratories were devoted 
mainly to developing technical data 
to advance the methods of applying 
gas heat in appliances and to over- 
coming new conditions faced be- 
cause of radical changes in home de- 
sign and construction. Of special in- 
terest were studies of kitchen venti- 
lation covering grease deposition and 
duct temperatures, performance of 
new types of forced-air furnaces in- 
tended for confined space _ installa- 
tions, developments of heat transfer 
in central heating furnaces and re- 
search in possible improvements in 
counter appliances such as coffee 
urns, steam tables and dry-food 
warmers. 


Par Plan 


The confidence of the gas industry 
in the Association’s corodinated pro- 
gram of Promotion, Advertising and 
Research was again demonstrated in 
the fourth year of the PAR Plan. 
The results of the expenditures in 
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the fields of promotion, advertising 
and research more than speak for 


themselves. The PAR Plan is to be 
carried on next year at an acceler- 
ated rate when approximately $1,- 
600,000 will be devoted to these im- 
portant activities. 

Research 

General Technical Research pro- 
jects carried on under the PAR Plan 
proved of especial interest and po- 
tential value to natural gas and pipe- 
line companies, as well as to the 
manufactured gas industry last year. 
Projects covering such subjects as 
removal of nitrogen and sulphur, 
corrosion and _ pipeline coatings 
brought specific help to gas utility 
companies. 

More than a dozen Utilization Re- 
search Bulletins were issued as a 
part of the PAR Domestic Research 
program, informing appliance manu- 
facturers and company techni- 
cians of the findings under these pro- 
jects. Results already achieved have 
made possible improvements = in 
burner design, controls, and in the 
utilization of gas appliances. Work 
done on Mixed Gas Research has 
been summarized in the first of a 
series of comprehensive reports of 
great value to gas utilities faced with 
the problem of using standby fuels 
to meet peak loads. 

Noteworthy progress was re- 
corded in the field of Gas Production 
Research during the year. Catalytic 
reforming of hydrocarbons advanced 
from pilot plant to actual operation 
by manufactured gas companies. A 
new regenerative process, the result 
of two years’ work under the PAR 
Production Research program, 
was brought to successful conclusion 
at the plant of the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Company 
of Baltimore. This process effected 
a saving of more than 30 per cent 
in the cost of gas making fuels and 
increased thermal capacity of exist- 
ing sets by 35 per cent through the 
use of heavier and cheaper oils in 
manufacturing Btu gas. 

Projects in fluidization for the 
gasification of solid and fluid fuels 
are continuing and projects explor- 
ing other oil-gas techniques are be- 
ing carried on that should benefit the 
industry. 


ig 


gas 


Gas 


National Advertising 


The gas industry’s largest single 
promotion of the year was the inten- 
sified drive in behalf of automatic 
gas ranges. This was a national co- 
operative project in which the Asso- 
ciation joined forces with 13 manu- 
facturers, 200 gas utility com- 
panies, and several thousand dealers 


throughout the country. 

Spearhead of the campaign was 
the Association’s national advertising 
program. This was augmented and 
supplemented by national consumer 
advertising financed by manufactur- 
ers and a large volume of local ad- 
vertising sponsored by gas com- 
panies and dealers. More than 10,- 
000 newspaper ads on automatic gas 
ranges were published duirng the 
year, setting a new industry record 
in the volume of point-of sale ad- 
vertising. Total investment of all in- 
terests in this coordinated campaign 
to promote automatic gas cooking 
has been estimated at $8,000,000. Re- 
sults of this campaign are apparent 
in the greatly increased sales of au- 
tomatic gas ranges. 

In addition, the Association con- 
tinued its advertising program in be- 
half of fuel for industrial and 
commercial purposes most effectively 
since gains in these integrated fields 
were among the highest reported for 
last year. 


gas 


Promotion 

This year’s advertising of auto- 
matic ranges was implemented 
greatly at the local level by the A.- 
G.A. Range Merchandising Cam- 
paign carried on under the Associa- 
tion’s Promotional program. This 
program was broadened at the dealer 
level and approximately 165 gas 
utility companies are taking part in 
this effort to bring better gas ranges 
of all types to the attention of the 
consuming public. 

The promotion “Hot Water 
Magic”’ earned the participation of 
about 170 gas utility companies and 
the support of many of the 42,000 
water heater dealers in the United 
States. This program was a forerun- 
ner of an integrated National Ad- 
vertising and Promotional Campaign 
on Water Heating to be carried on 
next year. 

‘Winning Seals of Approval,” the 
industry’s motion picture film in full 
color presenting the story of modern 
automatic gas ranges through the 
A.G.A. Laboratories Seal of Ap- 
proval and the “CP” seal of per- 
formance, is currently being shown 
in about 500 schools per month, and 
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the distribution of the picture story 
book “History of Gas” has reached 
more than 750,000 students. 

In cooperation with the national 
recruitment program designed to 
help meet the rapidly increasing need 
for trained home economists, the 
Home Service Committee of the As- 
sociation produced in 1948 a series 
of career recordings entitled “Home 
Economics For Me.” These records 
were made available by local utility 
companies and attracted much atten- 
tion by educators as the means of at- 
tracting many students to this im- 
portant profession. 

Technical Developments 

Several of the technical advances 
made by the gas industry in the past 
year have been mentioned earlier in 
this report. Corrosion and purging 
problems have been studied and 
progress reported toward their solu- 
tion. 

The trend toward mechanization 
has extended toward every phase of 
the gas business, since it is a vital 
factor in helping utilities meet con- 
tinuing high costs of labor and ma- 
terials. Growing demand for radio 
communication as an essential part 
of the gas industry’s transmission 
and distribution systems spurred ef- 
forts on the part of the industry to 
obtain unimpaired mobile radio 
channels in the interests of efficiency 
and safety. 

Accident prevention has been an 
important work of the Association 
and through instruction, publicity 
and technological efforts, the gas in- 
dustry’s safety records are cons- 
tantly improving. 


Accounting Developments Service 

A new service was developed for 
the accounting branches of the in- 
dustry last year which provides 
periodic bulletins on new develop- 
ments and procedure used by various 
companies within and without the in- 
dustry. The latest developments in 
office machine and equipment fields 
will also be brought to accounting 
personnel through these periodic re- 
leases. 
Conclusion 

Today, more than ever before, the 
gas industry is united in all of its 
efforts. This unity has accomplished 
much in the fields of production, 
promotion and service that has been 
beneficial to the entire industry. The 
spirit of coordinated enterprise that 
carried the gas industry so far 
ahead in the past year will most cer- 
tainly light the way to even greater 
achievement next year and the years 
to follow. 




















Gas Appliance & Equipment Sales 
At High Rate During 1948 


Steel Shortages Still Plague Manufacturers. Many Companies Expect 
Continued Steel Curtailment in 1949 will affect Sales. 


OMPARATIVELY, today gas 

is the cheapest source of energy. 

With the rate of discovery of 
natural gas reserves far exceeding 
present consumption, and with new 
technological developments which 
will reduce the cost of gas manu 
facturing, industry executives see no 
limit to the expansion which gas ap 
pliance and equipment manufacturers 
and their dealers can attain. 

Sales of gas ranges, gas refriger 
ators, gas water heaters and gas 
space heaters reached all time highs 
in 1947 and 1948. Despite these 
sales records, manufacturers, in many 
cases, were prevented from meeting 
demands and reaching higher sales 
and production saturations by the 
lack of sufficient quantities of high 
grade enameling sheet steel and the 
lack of steel pipe which prevented 
expansion of gas service into many 
new areas and into the growing, es 
tablished markets. These pipe line 
shortages curtailed expansion of dis 
tribution systems and made it im 
possible for heating and industrial 
equipment manufacturers to capital 
ize on the unprecendented demand 
for gas house heating and industrial 
gas applications. 

With an increase of almost 20% 
over 1947, sales of residential gas 
ranges attained an all time high in 
1948 and reached 2,800,000 units 
Automatic gas water heater sales to 
talled 1,500,000 in 1948; gas space 
heaters 2,500,000 units; gas-fired 
central house heating, (furnaces, 
boilers and conversion burners) al 
most 300,000 installations. Servel gas 
refrigerator sales reached a new peak 
LP Gas Has Record Growth 

The growing acceptance of liquefied 
petroleum gas as an industrial fuel 
and for household use in territories 
outside the reach of gas mains is in- 
dicated by the growth in the number 
of customers who have installed LP 
Gas in their homes during the past 
ten years. Some 4,500,000 homes aré 
using L.P-Gas today. This is an in 
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crease in customers unequalled by any 
other type of tuel. Approximately 
26% of the 2,800,000 gas ranges sold 
in 1948 were for use with LP-Gas. 
\utomatic gas water heaters for LP- 
Gas homes represented 12% of 1948 
sales. Correspondingly high percent- 
ages of other household appliances 
were for use with LP-Gas. 


1949 Forecast 


Faced with the uncertainty of steel 
supply, unsettled foreign and domes- 
tic conditions, controls on consumer 
credit and the many other factors 
which affect manufacturers in every 
held, it is difficult to forecast indus- 
try activities for 1949. One of the 
factors which will affect sales is the 
10% excise tax which has been re- 
moved on some non-essential items 
but which still remains on appliances 
essential to the home. Many manu- 
facturers point out that the excise tax 
on gas appliances is an inflationary 
factor which is increasing consumers’ 
living costs. 

\ll manufacturers agree that the 
‘“Seller’s” market is over and that in- 
creased and intensified consumer sales 
effort and training of retail salesmen 
will be necessary to maintain produc- 
tion and employment. 

\ recent survey made among gas 
appliance and equipment manufac- 
turers indicates that the vast majority 
of companies expect to receive no 
more steel in 1949, if as much, than 
they received in 1948. Executives 
point out, however, that 1949 sales of 
gas appliances will be far in excess of 
pre-war averages (1936-1941). 


Replacements 


lhe normal replacement of equip- 
ment in the 25,500,000 homes on gas 
utility and LP-Gas distribution sys- 
tems, plus an estimated average in- 
crease of 1,000,000 new customers a 
vear during the next several years, 
will provide a profitable and continu- 
ing expanding market for manufac- 
turers and dealers. 

Few manufacturers anticipate the 





1949 completion of the new natural 
gas transmission lines which will pro- 
vide natural gas for major population 
centers. The majority of these lines 
are expected to be completed within 
the next three or four years and will 
create a substantially increased de- 
mand for all types of gas-fired appli- 
ances and equipment. 


Advertising Program 


Intensified promotions, totalling 
better than $8,000,000 in consumer 
advertising and sales helps for dealers, 
on automatic gas ranges, will be con- 
tinued in 1949. Chief objective of 
these promotions will be to acquaint 
the present 25,500,000 gas cooking 
customers and the new home builders 
with the features of modern automatic 
gas ranges and the inherent advan- 
tages of gas as a cooking fuel. 


Gas Water Heaters 

Gas water heater manufacturers 
launched a twelve month sales contest 
for dealer salesmen on January Ist, 
1949. This promotion is designed not 
only to promote unit sales through all 
types of outlets, but to acquaint deal- 
ers and customers with the need for 
larger size automatic gas water heat- 
ers to supply the increased demand 
for hot water created by automatic 
clothes washers, dishwashers, and the 
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growing appreciation for ample sup- 
plies of hot water in the home. 


Other Gas Appliances 


An intensified sales campaign on 
Servel gas refrigeration which will in- 
clude salesmen’s contests, and in- 
creased consumer advertising has been 
initiated for 1949, 

Automatic domestic gas incinerators 
will receive greater promotion in 1949 
than ever before. Emphasis will be 


placed on complete automatic con- 
trols, economy, and the healthful and 
convenient advantages of having all 
refuse immediately disposed of in 
both urban and rural homes. 

Automatic gas clothes dryers, which 
are gaining great popularity as a com- 
panion piece to the rapidly selling 
automatic clothes washers will receive 
widespread promotion during 1949, 
and will provide a new profit line for 
many dealers. 





Summer and winter gas air condi- 
tioning is rapidly gaining in popular- 
ity and will be backed by increased 
promotional funds. 

Because of the essential nature of 
the gas industry, the diversity of its 
products and of its domestic and for- 
eign markets and the mature ability 
of its manufacturers in the 100-year- 
old business, executives face the fu- 
ture optimistically, 





“Court of Flame” Gas Water Heater 
Promotion Program 


Largest Sales Promotion Program in History of Industry 
With 2,000,000 Units as Goal 


ITH two million units in 1949 
as the goal, outlets for gas 

heaters in thousands of cities, 
towns and villages nation-wide are 
being alerted for the “Court of 
Flame” sales promotion program be- 
gan officially January 1, 1949, as an- 
nounced at the headquarters of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Details of the comprehensive 
dealer drive which will enlist 
the supporting action. of practically 
everyone having anything to do with 
automatic gas water heater sales in 
the United States, were adopted re- 
cently in Chicago. They are now 
made public by J. F. Donnelly, 
Chairman of the promotion 
committee, Gas Water Heater Divi- 
sion, GAMA. The information cov- 
ering every phase of the competition 
will be placed in the hands of gas 
water heater dealers, plumbers, util- 
ity sales managers, and others in- 
cluding LP-Gas dealers, within the 
next few weeks so that the programs 
may get under way promptly with 
the kick-off on the day after New 
Year’s. 


sales 


sales 


The project is designed especially 
to up-grade the sales of top quality, 
adequately sized gas water heaters 
and is backed-up by the biggest na- 
tional advertising campaign yet con- 
ducted by GAMA, the American 


Gas Association and the manufac- 
turers. The advertising and_ sales 


promotion plans will be made avail- 
able soon. 

Equitable opportunity for all types 
of dealers, large and small, to win 
hundreds of valuable awards to be 
presented quarterly and at the end 





of 1949, has been provided for in the 
competition program it was revealed. 
Two Buick super sedans are the top 
grand prizes. 

“At Chicago where a number of 
manufacturers, retailers and_ sales 
managers had an opportunity to 
learn of the large, exciting scope of 
the campaign, several were .so en- 
thusiastic over the prospects that 
they stated they would add their own 
‘Inside organization’ promotions to 
further stimulate interest in the 
GAMA sponsored major one,” Mr. 
Donnelly said, and further stated: 

“This is truly an all-out, all-inclu- 
sive sales drive to tell all American 
that ‘For Hot Water Magic — Gas 
Has Got It.’ No one is being ne- 
glected. The consumer will be edu- 
cated on the wisdom of buying mod- 
ern automatic gas heaters to replace 
his old one or to install a gas unit if 
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he hasn't one. No residential poten- 
tials will be over-looked in old 
homes and new ones. It is a real 
salesmen’s drive for it embraces all 
retailers; the dealer with no sales- 
men but himself, those with a sales 
and the gas companies and 
their salesmen.” 


f« rce, 


Prize Unit Tags 


Each automatic gas water heater 
will have a tag attached to it to indi- 
cate how many contest points will be 
credited to salesmen. The _ better 
heaters will carry more points be- 
cause the promotion plan emphasizes 
selling the right size heater to ade- 
quately meet home needs, it was ex- 
plained. 

The top quality automatic gas 
water heaters of the manufacturers 
sponsoring the contest will carry a 
“Court of Flame” symbol of quality 
tag. 

Gold tags will be attached by the 
manufacturers to Deluxe quality 
heaters bearing the “Court of 
Flame” gold seal symbol of quality. 
Gold tags fastened to heaters under 
thirty gallons capacity will count 
fifty prize units. Gold tags with red 
stripes attached to heaters of thirty 
gallons capacity or more will count 
one hundred prize units, including 
boosters. 

Silver tags will be attached to in- 
termediate priced gas water heaters. 
Plain silver tags on intermediate 
priced heaters under thirty gallons 
capacity will count twenty five units. 
Red striped silver tags on interme- 
diate priced heaters of thirty gallon 
capacity or more will count fifty 
prize units. 

Bronze tags will be affixed to low 
priced heaters under thirty gallon 
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capacity and will count five priz 
units. Red-striped bronze tags on 
low priced heaters of thirty gallons 
or more will count ten prize units. 

It was pointed out that when an 
automatic gas water heater is sold 
the tag is filled out and mailed to 
contest headquarters. The salesman 
making the sale will be credited with 
the prize units indicated on the tag. 
Prizes for the highest number of 
prize units reported to campaign 
headquarters will be awarded in both 
three months and_ twelve 
campaigns. 


months 


Twelve Month Campaign 


In the twelve months campaign the 
grand prize is a 1950 super Buick 
sedan. The twelve months campaign 
will start January Ist 1949 and end 
on December 31 of that year. It is 
open to every gas water heater dealer 
salesman or individual plumber or 
dealer who has no salesmen. The 
salesman credited with the greatest 
number of gold tag prize units 
warded for sales of “Court of 
Flame” deluxe heaters throughout 
the nation during the year will be 
presented with the sedan. All heater 
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the storage tank. 








THE STORAGE TANK 
WILL LAST LONGER WITH 
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Trade Mark 


THE MAGIC WAND 


Now you can tell your customers that the storage tank 
will last twice as long as heretofore. That is, if you insert 
an “Elno”’ —the magic magnesium-alloy rod — into 


“Elno” is a great advance in water heating. It prevents 
corrosion of the storage tank, and eliminates rusty 
water caused by storage tank corrosion. 


“Elno” Protectors are made to fit all makes of Auto- 
matic Storage Water Heaters and Large Volume Hot 
Water Storage Tanks. There is an “Elno” Protector made 
to fit the water heater you sell. 


They are easy to install. “Elno’ Protectors are made 
with a hot water fitting to match the fitting on the water 
heater you sell. Remove the hot water fitting and re- 
place it with the “Elno” rod. Use a sectional “Elno” if 
the water heater is already installed. 


Cash in on this new selling feature: “Elno”’ Protection. 
Send for catalog and prices. 


Er ELNO 99 THE or ANODIC ROD 


»k for the Trade Mark 


THE CLEVELAND HEATER CO. 
2310 Superior Avenue 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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salesmen will be grouped te insure 
the most equitable competitive con- 
ditions possible. 

To further spur sales of top qual- 
itv heaters during the twelve months 
campaign other gold tag unit prizes 
in addition to the sedan are to be 
$45,000 in U.S. Savings bonds. The 
ten gas water heater salesmen in each 
division credited with the greatest 
number of gold tag prize units for 
the sale of “Court of Flame” class 
top quality gas water heaters will be 
awarded the following Savings Bond 
prizes: 


fet Pree ..5 2... $1000 
Bee PES... 0c. bes 500 
ard Prise ..... : 300 
Pg aS 200 
Next six highest .......... 100 


Saving bonds in the following de- 
nomination will be awarded the ten 
gas water heater dealer salesmen in 
each division credited with the high- 
est total number of prize units for 
sales of all heaters, gold, silver and 


bronze tags, during the twelve 
month’s contest: 
RN She Cs. hn Saale $1000 
See 500 
ns re 300 
ree 200 
Next six highest ........... 100 


Three Month Campaign 


It was announced also prizes will 
be awarded every three months for 
sales of all tagged heaters. The 
quarterly campaigns will close March 
31, June 30, and Sept. 30. In each 
three months campaign, prizes will 
be awarded the ten salesmen in each 
division credited with the highest 
total number of prize units, gold, 
silver and bronze tags, for sales of 
all tagged water heaters. 


Gas Company Campaign 


A grand national award of a 1950 
super Buick sedan is also being made 
to salesmen of merchandising gas 
companies winning the most credits 
for sales. More than $17,000 in 
saving bonds will also be awarded 
in the twelve months campaign for 
sales of all tagged heaters. The 
contesting gas company salesmen 
will be grouped in the following 
divisions : 

Division 1—200,001 Meters or more 


Division 2—100,001 to 200,000 meters 
Division 3— 50,001 to 100,000 ii 


Division 4— 25,001 to 50,000 ~ 
Division 5— 9,001 to 25,000 ” 
Division 6— 000 to 9,000 ” 


The following Savings Bonds will 
be awarded to the ten Gas Company 
salesmen in each division credited 
with the highest total number of 
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Prize Units for sales of all heaters 
(Gold, Silver and Bronze tags) dur- 
ing the 12 month campaign. 


i oo eo la ee oa $1000 
SEP eens 500 
0 ee eer 300 
nn. 2 kod a ao ba acee 06 200 
IT a a eg eg 100 
Next five highest .......... 50 


In addition to the twelve month 
campaign, Gas Company salesmen 
can win prizes of U.S. Savings 
Bonds every three months. — First 
3-month campaign closes midnight 
March 31; second 3-month campaign 
closes midnight June 30; and third 
3-month contest midnight 
September 30. 

The following Bond prizes will be 
awarded to the three Gas Company 
salesmen in each division credited 
with the greatest total number of 
prize units for sales of all tagged 
heaters (Gold, Silver and Bronze 
tags) during each of the three month 


closes 


campaigns. 

tet Pree ....... kia kee eens 
01 br aakakcxalet ess 50 
ere 25 


Gas companies both merchandis 
ing and non-merchandising will also 
be given recognition for their ef- 
forts in the contest. \t the con- 
clusion of the twelve months cam 
paign the gas company in each divi- 
sion credited with the greatest num- 
ber of prize units for the sale of 
“Court of Flame” heaters per thou 
sand residential gas meters made on 
its mains, including dealer sales, will 
receive bronze trophies—the Nation- 
al “Court of Flame” Honor Award 
for outstanding sales achievement. 

local gas heater sales campaigns 
and promotions to tie-in with the 
national drive, are being encouraged 
by the gas water heater division of 
GAMA made up of the following 
manufacturers: 

Allcraft Manufacturing Co.; American 
Gas Machine Co.; Bastian-Morley Co.; 
Bryant Heater Co.; Clayton & Lambert 
Manufacturing Co.; Cleveland Heater 
Co.; Continental Water Heater Co.; 
Day & Night Manufacturing Co.; Duo- 
Therm Division, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
General Water Heater Corp.; Handley 


Brown Heater Co.; M. M. Hedges Man- 
ufacturing Co.; Hotstream Heater Co.; 


Hoyt Heater Co.; Hoyt Heater Co. of 
Northern California; Lawson Manufac- 
turing Co.; Lovekin Water Heater Co.; 
Mission Appliance Corp.; Mustee Heat- 
er Co.; Pioneer Water Heater Co.; 
Pittsburg Water Heater Corp.; Rheem 
Manufacturing Co.; Ruud Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Security Manufacturing Co.; 
Servel, Inc.; A. O. Smith Corp.; South- 
ern Heater Corp.; John Wood Manu- 
facturing Co. 


Portfolios containing sales and 
promotional ideas and materials for 
use in the “Court of Flame” com- 
petition are being distributed. Among 
other things they contain: sizing 
charts, posters and plans, ideas for 
gas companies to set-up their own 
contests for company salesmen: sales 
training kits, follow-ups, mailing 
pieces to stimulate plumber dealer 
activities, newspaper ad mats for 
local newspapers announcing cam- 
paign to local-plumber dealers, and 
sound slide films for use in sales 
training. 

The first tag received at contest 
headquarters automatically registers 
a salesman in this campaign. No 
other registration is necessary. 





Gas-Flow Retort for Oil 
Shale Appears 


Promising 


One of the major problems in convert- 
ing the Nation’s immense oil shale re- 
serves to useful liquid fuels is a step 
nearer solution today with the announce- 
ment by James Boyd, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, that the initial test run 
in a new continuous-type retort at Rifle, 
Colo., has exceeded expectations. 

Having a design capacity of 25 tons of 
shale a day, this pilot plant unit at the 
Bureau’s Oil-Shale Demonstration Plant 



















has operated smoothly in general from 
the outset. Minor mechanical difficul- 
ties encountered are being corrected. 

Oil recoveries have exceeded the Fisch- 
er assay value of the 30-gallon-per-ton 
shale used, Boyd said. When _ spent 
shale processed in this initial test also 
was assayed it yielded no additional oil, 
indicating that extraction in the retort 
Detailed performance 
data will not be available, however, until 
further tests are made. 


was complete 


The new unit is known as the gas-flow 
retort because the incoming raw shale 
is heated by a transverse flow of gas de- 


rived from the process In this process, 
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shale crushed to small size, passes con- 
tinuously dawnward between two sets of 
louvers. Hot gases are driven across 
the downward-moving bed to retort the 
shale, and the spent shale is withdrawn 
continuously from the bottom of the 
unit. 

If exhaustive tests prove that the pilot 
plant is efficient, the process will offer 
good prospects for larger developments. 
Indicated advantages are that large ton- 
nages of shale can be handled at a mod- 
est construction outlay and considerable 
quantities of high calorific gases could 
be produced for other plant use. The 
process will be thermally self-sustaining, 
for, in addition to the waste gas, the 
spent shale will be used for heating the 
required hot gases. 

Batch-type retorts of the N-T-U vari- 
ety have been in operation at Rifle for 
more than a year, the Director stated. 
They were installed to obtain operating 
experience and data and to produce 
shale oil, pending the development of a 
continuous type of retort suited to Colo- 
rado oil shale. Another batch-type unit 
known as the Royster-process retort has 
been tested by the Bureau at Rifle and 
has yielded good recoveries of shale oil. 

Under cooperative agreements, the 
Bureau of Mines also has supplied 
crushed oil shale to both the Standard 
Oil Development Company and _ the 
Union Oil Company of California for 
experimental processing in two continu- 
ous retort pilot plants of their design. 

It is anticipated that this joint indus- 
try and government research ultimately 
will result in the development of a re- 
tort suitable for commercial-scale plants. 
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MALONEY Armored - 


REAK THE FLOW OF STRAY) 


After over a year of research and testing, Maloney Armored Insulated Couplings and Re- 
ducers were perfected. This development is of prime importance in the curtailment of cor- 
rosion due to stray and galvanic currents in steel lines. 


They are made in five sizes of couplings and five sizes of reducers. 


Maloney Armored Insulated Couplings and Reducers are made with fabric base Bakelite 
cores, shrunk and locked into cadmium plated seamless steel tubes. They are tested at 
4,000 Ibs. per square inch and can be used for working pressures of 1,000 Ibs. per square 
inch, with a safety factor of four-to-one. Temperatures up to 350°F. will not effect them 
and they will not support combustion. 


The usual low-temperature molded thermo-plastic insulating core used in some armored 
couplings begins to cold-flow and lose its strength at about 200° F., thus losing its 
insulating value and impairing thread strength seriously. 


Maloney Armored Insulated Couplings and Reducers are far superior to plain, unarmored 
Bakelite nipples, meter swivels and bushings. It is impossible to make-up a Bakelite 
nipple with a pipe wrench without damaging it. But you can use pipe wrenches on 
Maloney Armored Insulated Couplings or Reducers without risk of damage. 


Regardless of the type of insulated pipe fittings you use they will eventually cost you 
time and money if they are not armored against installation and shipping hazards, as 
well as accidental field abuse. 


The installation of Maloney Armored Insulated Couplings in your gas service lines at 
the meters and in your other pipe lines will give you permanent SAFE insulation. 


COUPLINGS _ REDUCERS 
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Welding Methods and Equipment for 
Construction and Maintenance of 
Gas Mains and Services 


Hk SCARCITY of standard 
size pipe and fittings and_ the 


necessity for using odd size tub 
ing has drawn the attention of small 
companies to the possibilities pre 
sented by the use of welding methods 
in combining pipe. This scarcity 
is nation wide, for there is probably 
not a single gas company in_ th 
country today that is not experienc 
ing a pinch in their supply of pip 
and fittings. This is particularly true 
of the smaller companies who are 
far removed from the large supply 
centers, such as most of our Florida 
and Georgia firms are. The dis 
tribution methods of the steel manu 
facturers have been such that small 
local dealers and warehouses have 
been unable to meet the demand for 
standard size pipe and fittings. 
Increasing allocations of the steel 
output to foreign countries under the 
Marshall Plan will further tighten 
the supply of badly needed pipe. This 
scarcity, and its ensuing effects, has 
been the contributive factor in the 
increasing interest of many o 
companies in welding metho 


Oul 


Is 
Advantages 


There are many advantages to be 
achieved by the use of welding, 
both in the primary job of main and 
service construction as well as in 
the scores of other jobs that will 
prove to be money savers. For in 
stance, the use of welding methods 
allows smaller inventories, thus r 
ducing operating costs. Smaller in 
ventory means a smaller capital in 
vestment and a lower cost of ac 
counting, together with an efficiency 
of operation resulting from fewet 
types of fittings used. Another ad 
vantage of the welding method is 


the quick fabrication of meter mani 


folds for multi-unit residences. The 
old laborious job of fabricating meter 


manifolds with hundreds of screw 
fittings can be eliminated by weld 
ing. Other welded construction, such 
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By 
O. K. Dixon 


tion and Maintenance Super ntendent 


s Water and Gas Company 


Miami Beach, Florida 


is pipe racks on trucks, frames for 
shelves and benches, fender and body 
repairs and various structures may 
Le accomplished easily and cheaply. 
Welding may be employed to a great 
idvantage in and around the plant, 
where fabrication of angles on pipe 
> 


from diameter up can be accom- 


plished much easier and many repair 
jobs simplified. Welding in connec- 
tion with leak repairs and other main- 
tenance, both in the distribution syS- 
tem and in the plant, will speed up 
repairs and lower the cost. 


Truck Equipment 


In the devising of trucks for 
welding mains and services, the ar- 


rangement used by the Peoples 
Water and Gas Company is sug- 
gested as an example. Our stan- 


dard service and main installation 
trucks are conventional 1™% ton, flat 
bed Fords, Dodges and Chevrolets. 
[he equipment and tools carried by 
these trucks permit both construction 
and maintenance work. Certain 
changes and additions are usually 
made to the new trucks which will 
allow more room and provide con- 
venience for the crews. Under the 
truck bed there are steel tool boxes 
and frames forward and, rear of the 
rear wheels. In addition the space 
directly under the truck bed between 
the sills in the rear is used for stor- 
age of shovels. Under this and 
filling the space between the two rear 
tool boxes a space is provided for 
the storage of 2” x 4” x 48” timbers 
used as pipe skids. On the truck 
bed two wooden tool boxes and car- 
ried, along with a portable acety- 
lene generator. These are so ar- 
ranged that the generator and a short 
tool box are carried on the right side 
and the long tool box on the left 
side These are set about 12” from 
the sides of the truck bed to allow 
for hauling pipe on the left side and 
for cutting and threading on the 
ht The pipe extends through 


Oo 
is 


to racks built up on the heavy 4” 
pipe bumper which replaced the or- 
iginal light bumper furnished with 
the truck. 

Trucks are equipped with a power 
take off and winch mounted under 
the truck bed directly in the rear 
of the cab. Sheaves are provided to 
allow the cable to lead through the 
left side for easier operation by the 
driver in the cab. This equipment ts 
primarily used in backfilling with the 
use of a dragboard. 

Where necessary the truck tows 
an air compressor for use in test- 
ing and blowing new mains and for 
providing air to pneumatic tools 
such as paving breakers, etc. 


Welding Methods 


Electric welding is recommended 
on pipe of 3” diameter or over if 
a welding machine is on hand. A 
two hundred ampere portable gaso- 
line driven welder mounted on a 
two-wheel trailer is very satisfactory 
for this purpose. 

In are welding pipe where pressure 
is to be used, it is recommended 
that two passes be made; a stringer 
pass for penetration and a filler pass 
to provide strength and _ density 
against leaks. 

Acetylene welding is more econom- 
ical and practical on service pipe and 
small mains. The acetylene gener- 
ators are provided with dual outlet 
connections. 

From one connection gas is piped 
through a hose to a converted gas 
stove burner for the heating of bi- 
tumastic enamel used for field ap- 
plication on welded joints. The 
enamel is heated in a small pot which 
is surrounded by an outer shell placed 
over the burner. 

The approximate cost of equip- 
ping one construction truck in this 
manner, exclusive of small tools, is 
as follows: 
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Acetylene Generator, 50# Carbide Capacity 


$ 213 


Welding Outfit, Complete with Hose Regulator and Cutting Attachment 163 
Power Take Off and Winch, Complete Installation ............. oe 300 
Metal Tool Boxes and Other Compartments Under Truck Bed 200 
One Long and One Short Tool Box on Top of Truck Bed 140 

TOTAL $1016 


The crew personnel for one truck 
consists of a crew foreman who 
is a combination foreman and welder 
His helper is selected from one of 
the laborers. Since helping the 
welder is not a full time job, labor 
hours are saved by this method. 
This man also acts as a lead man in 
the labor crew. In addition to the 
combination foreman and welder, the 
average crew consists of four la 
borers. Where above the 
hand trenching is required, more la 
bor, of course, should be added. 


average 


Ditching and Backfilling 

In the construction of mains and 
idvantageous to use 
mechanical labor saving devices 
possible. Manufacturers 
have now developed mobile machines 
mounted on tractors that will dig 
a 514” ditch on lawns or streets, 1n 
coral rock or sand and can be driven 
without being loaded on a trailer to 
the next trenching operation at a 
road speed of 15 miles per hour. A 
backfill blade can also be attached 
to this machine for rapid backfilling 


services, 1 18 


whenevet 


and smoothing. 

Another 
backfilling which is relatively inex 
pensive to install, is the use of a 
power take off and winch mounted 
on the construction truck. Back 
filling is rapidly and easily 
plished by the use of a drag board 
pulled by a cable on the winch and 
operated in the truck cab. For ex- 


method oO! mechanical 


accom 


ample, the average speed in_ back 
filling by this method is approx 
imately 400 feet per hour, This is 
accomplished by the truck driver and 
two laborers at a cost of about one 
cent per foot, whereas, tive laborers 
would require three hours to back- 
fill an equivalent amount of ditch 
by hand at a cost of five cents per 


foot. 





|: Truck equipped n-the-job weldin 
pipe and smal! main 

2: Truck has acetylene operated equipmen 
coatings in foreground. 
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7: Welded main in preparation f 


8: Shows a method of bridging n 


9: Example of suspended installat 


Pipe Coating 

Pipe cleaning and coating prepar- 
atory to installation can be done 
better and cheaper in the pipe yard. 
Here a turning machine can be rigged 
up for pipe up to 4” in diameter 
that speeds up the cleaning operation 
by the use of electric disc sanders 
or sand blasting. 

Where bitumastic enamel coating 
is planned, a novel and inexpensive 
method of application can be made, 
whereby, the pipe is coated directly 
over the heating kettle. The pipe 
is revolved while being passed 
through this trough and at the same 
time the hot enamel is poured over 
the pipe in the trough. The thick- 
ness of the coating applied is then 
in direct ratio to the revolving and 
forward speed of the pipe. 

Main Laying 

There are a number of factors 
governing the exact method to be 
used in combining and laying welded 
mains. The most common method 


| ware rossing 
anals with welded main 
t welded main at river crossing. 


is the roll welding of lengths of 
pipe placed on timber skids, into 
one long length or a number of in- 
termediate lengths. These are then 
placed over the ditch on skids and 
position welded, or it may be neces- 
sary to drag under other utility 
lines. In that case the ends of. the 
pipe should be raised in a_ break 
over or horizontal position for weld- 
ing, or if that is not possible, bell 
holes should be dug for welding in 
the ditch. 

In the use of odd sizes, it will be 
necessary to weld half a standard 
nipple on the extreme end for cap- 
ping and for future use of a Dresser 
coupling in case the line is extended. 


Fittings 

Pressure control fittings with the 
use of a Model CC drilling machine 
are used for emergency shut offs 
on 4” pipe and larger sizes. 2” and 
3” mains can easily be closed off and 
cut under pressure by pinching or 
swagging. This is done by heating 


the pipe and hammering one side and 
then the other until the two sides 
meet for a length of about six inches. 
Two clamps can then be placed over 
the flattened pipe. A section of the 
pipe between the clamps can_ be 
burned out and the ends welded. 


Highway Crossings 

It is quite often necessary to in- 
stall pipe under a highway, street, or 
driveway without disturbing — the 
pavement. Where coated pipe is 
used, a slightly larger size should 
be forced under first, and removed 
by use of a cable and winch, if 
necessary, and then the smaller 
coated pipe inserted in the hole. Pipe 
jacks are not practical in some sec- 
tions, especially, in sand where a 
back stop is very hard to rig up. We 
have found the driving method to 
be very satisfactory. On small serv- 
ice pipe 12 or 14 pound sledges 
will do the job quickly. A _ fitting 
attached to the end of the pipe 
and slightly pointed and enlarged 
by welding a bead around it will 
make the hole large enough to re- 
move the driving pipe and insert 
the permanent one. On two, three, 
and four inch pipe, we have used 
two other methods successfully. One 
of these is the use of one and some- 
times two jack hammers driving 
against a small piece of 1” plate 
placed against the end of the pipe. 
The truck is then placed in such a 
position that the cable from the 
winch can be placed around the 
jack hammers and kept taut. By 
this method we have driven 3” pipe 
50 feet in solid coral rock in about 
three hours, and for 2” pipe, that dis- 
tance in one hour. Another method 
is the horizontal ram which is much 
slower and requires more labor. 


Extensions and Connections 
Extensions to welded mains are 

made either by direct coupling to 

the end of existing line, or by the 
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use of welding tees and drilling 
machine. There is no danger in- 
volved in welding on a main con- 
taining gas under pressure if the 
main is previously purged of all air. 
This is usually accomplished by 
welding a 1” purge nipple about ten 
to twelve inches from the end of the 
new main during construction. When 
the connection is made, the air can 
then be purged from the line. 

Service connections are made by 
welding the special service tee, either 
homemade or manufactured, to the 
steel main. In most instances the 
entire service line can be welded into 
one piece. The service riser is then 
bent to fit by the use of a bending 
tool. Service pipe installed in this 
manner is free from leaks, is well 
protected and costs less. The only 
fittings used are, one cap and one 
stop-cock. Fittings, the cost of con- 
necting them after the trenching has 
been done and the danger of leaks 
are eliminated. 


Repairing Leaks 


Leaks due to corrosion or gal- 
vanic corrosion are a major problem 
in any distribution system. Repairs 
are sometimes made by welding, that 
that would be practically impossible 
by any other method. For example, 
on one of your four inch or six inch 
mains, that would be impractical to 
shut off, you have a badly corroded 
section one foot to even ten or 
twelve in length, which sometimes 
happens when electrolysis is preva- 
lent. A repair can easily be made 
by splitting a piece of pipe of the 
next largest size, placing it over the 
corroded section and electric welding 
it. Small pits are repaired by driv- 
ing a pointed steel pin of the proper 
size into the hole, welding it in, and 
cutting off the surplus. Welding 
patches are also used by clamping 
them over the leak and welding. 
Wet pulverized asbestos is placed 
under the patch to prevent the gas 
from escaping while the weld is be- 
ing made. Skinner pipeline clamps 
are sometimes used under water and 
in close places. A welded repair on 
a leaking gas main is a permanent 
repair. 

We have had several experiences 
of gas leaks on high pressure mains 
that were so severe a great deal of 
danger was involved in trying to ex- 
cavate to the leak. In these cases 
a piece of pipe was driven down at 
a point directly over the leak to act 
as a chimney to carry the gas away 
from the workers. This also proved 
effective in a case where a high ten- 
sion electric line fell across a serv- 
ice riser and ground on a 6” steel 


main. <A large hole was burned in 
the main and the gas ignited. Gas 
was burning in crevasses in the 
ground over a large area. The chim- 
ney was driven down, the leak local- 
ized and a quick repair made. 

The introduction of welding many 
years ago and its subsequent pro- 
gressive development has been the 
cause of the conservation of millions 
of tons of steel in industries, such 
as, ship building, automobile manu- 
facturing, steel fabrication and pipe 
line construction. Its use in the 
Gas Industry -has become a neces- 


sity. Savings by its use in the gas 
distribution system are a proven fact. 
Presented at the Annual Technical Ses- 
ston, Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia, Gainesville, Florida, November 6, 
1948. 





Lubricated Plug Valve. Section 5 of 
Valve Reference Book No. 39 has been 
issued by Homestead Valve Manufac- 
turing Co., Coraopolis, Penna., covering 
the Homestead-Reiser “Self-Seald” Lub- 
ricated Plug Valve. It offers general 
catalog data, descriptions, specifications 
and prices on the units, parts and acces- 
sories. 





“Superior” QUALITY 


That Is More Than Tin Deep 


EXTRA QUALITY FEATURES AT NO EXTRA COST: 


% One-piece, double tinned, ribbed steel carriage for faster repairs 
% Bottoms loaded—stops corrosion even if tin coating is scuffed 

% Heavier tinplate for tables & bottoms—extra rigid; better proofs 
“& Flanged cases—for sweated seams & tight corners; extra strong 

% Forged brass side pipes—no porosity, no corrosion, no solder teaks 
% Heaviest British tinplate used for biggest capacity meters 


1,000,000 
Completed Meters Are Our Best Salesmen! 
ALL SIZES 5B TO 60C 


SUPERIOR METER CO., 


INC. 


167 Alst Street, Brooklyn 32. N. Y. 
Respected By 2 Generations of Meter Men 
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Tar Dehydration 


By 
Lambert A. Friederich, 


HE dehydration of tar is, as we 

all know, a problem that con 

fronts every gas plant that manu 
factures either water or coal gas. 
The importance of tar dehydration 
depends almost entirely on what the 
product is to be used for. 

I believe there are three major 
categories in which dehydration is 
important as far as our plant is con 
cerned, and I will briefly 
them. 


outline 


First—Boiler Fuel 


In order to derive a product suit 
able for boiler fuel we should reduc 
the moisture content so that it will 
run between 10% and 15%. [I realize 
some plants burn tar with a greatet 
percentage of water, but we have 
found it difficult to keep the smoke 
hazard down. It is also true that you 
will get a slug of water at one time 
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A henna NAME THAT STANDS FOR 


MANUFACTURING Co. 


ind tar at another due to the fact that 
ir and water will separate in some 
part of the system, especially after it 
leaves the pump and comes under 
pressure. 

We are at present burning tar un- 
der our boilers with a pressure of 70 
pone at the burner and having a 

nperature of 190° F. and a specific 
gravity of 1.13. We have no smoke 
nuisance unless we try to crowd the 
| 


ey yilers. 


{ 


Second—Sales 


In order to produce a tar that meets 
State specifications, the tar, with the 
exception of light “‘primes”’ which al- 
low a maximum moisture of 2% 
must be completely dry. 

We do not sell tar for painting and 


roofing work, but do not worry about 
the moisture contents unless it runs 
more than 2%. 
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Third—Storage 
This, of course, is very important 
due to the fact that wet tar, especially 
emulsion, takes up a great amount of 
storage space. I know most of us are 
aware of this and were confronted 
with this problem. 


I will try to briefly describe how we 
are handling our tar, some of the 
problems and some of the cures. | 
would be happy to have any com- 
ments that you would care to make. 


The greatest problem, I believe, is 
the handling of emulsion. During 
peak loads and during the winter 
months, gas is, of course, made at a 
fast rate and the gas is, more or less, 
above normal temperature as it enters 
the relief holder. This is, of course, 
one of the headaches we are con- 
fronted with in the South in trying 
to handle peak loads. 


The proper maintenance of heats in 
the Gas Sets is very important. The 
undercracking of oil, in my estima- 
tion, is inviting more trouble than 
over-cracking. Types of tar vary from 

heavy, very viscous tar to a very 
light tar of very low viscosity. The 
tar recovered as a by-product in the 
manufacturing of gas can be con- 
trolled to a great extent by proper 
heats, the amount of oil used and the 
kind of oil used. 


System Employed 


The most common methods used to 
crack emulsion or dehydrate tar 
are in the open type cracking tank 
and pressure stills. These two are 
used in conjunction in many plants. 
We use this system. 

In the open tank process the emul 
sion and wet tar is pumped into a 
tank. A tall tank of smaller diameter 
will will do a better job than a low 
tank of greater diameter having the 
same capacity, because it is easier to 
heat and seems to do a better job. 
“team coils are placed inside on the 
bottom and steam is turned on. When 
the tar’ boils we turn the steam off 
and allow this batch to cool. In so 
doing the tar settles to the bottom and 
the free water is pumped from the top 
or siphoned off. 

The advantages of this type of 
equipment are that it is simple to 
make and needs little supervision to 
operate. The disadvantages are that 
if you let it boil too long some of 
the lighter oils are lost. The water 
content with this system is brought 
down to 10% or 15%. 

The tar is then pumped in a pres- 
sure still. The pressure chamber is 
sealed and the heat gradually in- 
creased to 230° F. This temperature 
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is maintained until no more water ap 
pears in the condensate tank. The 
condensate is separated from the light 
oils and the light oils are again used 
either in mixing tar for sale or sold 
as paint. By maintaining or raising 
the heats on the pressure chamber 
more oil can be driven off, thus rais- 
ing the gravity and increasing the 
viscosity of the tar residue. 

A word of caution might be men- 
tioned in connection with dehydra- 
tion. Do not try to crowd the heat if 
the batch contains light tar emulsions. 
This light emulsion will foam much 
more easily than heavy emulsions. In 
some cases we had to circulate the 
emulsion in the still while applying 
heat to hasten the breakdown process. 


Equipment Used 


In our plant we have one 25,000 
gallon open cracking tank, one 4,000 
gallon pressure still and one 10,000 
gallon pressure still. Both stills were 
built about eighteen years ago out of 
old boiler shells. We fabricated them 
on the job entirely. 

They are equipped with oil or tar 
burners and the coils are heated by 
either low or high pressure steam. 
We can easily dry 10,000 gallons of 
tar per day with a moisture of 15% 
water by using the large still. If we 
use the oil burner we have dried as 


high as 30,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

The advantage of the pressure still 
is, of course, that all light oils are 
trapped. The material is completely 
dried and tar can be processed to any 
consistency. The process is fast and 
also economical. Does not require 
any expert supervision. 

The disadvantage, especially in 
small plants, is that it is somewhat 
costly to construct. Of course, a good 
supply of steam should be available. 

There are many patented processes 
of tar dehydration on the market such 
as heat exchanger and centrifuge type. 
Our experience with the heat ex- 
changer type has been anything but 
happy. The process was extremely 
slow, demanded too much supervis 
ion, and expenses were high. Of 
course, we have not used this type 
for twenty years and the probabili- 
ties are that the up-to-date models 
are better. 

We have had no experience with 
the centrifuge type of dehydration, 
other than the fact that the process 
was studied before we built our pres 
sure stills. 


Problem Met 


I wish to mention one idea that was 
tried in our plant that worked and 
that might prove beneficial to some- 


one else. 


At one time we had some poor 
grade oil and experienced a bad emul 
sion condition. The tar was so emul- 
sified that it would not settle. The 
first indication of trouble was the 
emulsion pouring out of the over-flow 
from the relief holder. We had a 
problem then all right. We installed 
a large spray in the connection be- 
tween the three-way hot valve -and 
wash box. The emulsion was pumped 
through this spray directly into the 
flow of hot gas coming from the super 
heater. This action and the immedi 
ate contact with the tar in the wash 
box solved the emulsion problem in 
this case. 

We have very little emulsion 
trouble now. As I said before, we 
watch the set temperatures, and be- 
lieve this will also greatly solved your 
emulsion problems. 


Presented at Annual Technical Mecting, 
Florida Georgia Gas Meters 4 Issn 9 Gaines- 
ville, Fla., Nov. 6th, 1948. 





Changes of Address for Rockwell 
District Offices 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company has 
announced that henceforth its  Pitts- 
burgh Equitable Meter and Nordstrom 
Valve Diviisons will be located at 25 
Reale Street, San Francisco 5, Cali- 
fornia and 1102 Delano Street, Houston 
1, Texas. 
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Remove Condensate from Drips 
and Open Clogged Service Leads 


WITH THE WHITTINGTON 


Hydro-Scavenger 


The Hydro-Scavenger cleans drips up to 25 feet deep... 
unloads at a rate up to 100 gallons a minute! Creates 
27" Hg. vacuum for loading; 20 pounds pneumatic pres- 
sure for unloading — to overhead tank, if desired. Simple 
design and rugged construction assure years of trouble- 
free operation without loss of vacuum or pressure. Mate- 
rial handled does not pass through the pump to cause 
clogging or wear. Available in truck, trailer and skid 
models. Collection capacities from 50 to 1,000 gallons. 


WHITTINGTON 
PUMP & ENGINEERING CORP. 


Specialists in Vacuum Systems 


available. 





Skid model (above) is designed for mounting on your 
truck or trailer. Truck model (below) is built on make 


and model of truck you specify. Trailer models also 
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Whether your requirement is a mat- 


ter of ounces or hundreds of pounds 
pressure — Reynolds will design, 
engineer and build the proper type 
and size regulator to meet your 
actual operating conditions. Reyn- 
olds regulators are proved by per- 
formance in factory supervised tests 
under actual operating conditions. 
Call on Reynolds to assist in solv- 
ing your gas control problems. 


REYNOLDS NO-LOSS MERCURY SEAL 
FOR ALL SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds new exclusive Mercury Cut Seal 
is held rigidly to the body by two screws. 
In case the seal blows, the patented 
design insures recovery of more than 
95°/. of the mercury. 





GAS CONTROL SINCE 1892 


Keynoldd 


GAS REGULATOR CO. 


Pe a eee INDIANA U. S.A. 
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GOLD! 


Bron Sponge is gold to the gas industry! This 
quality purification material with its low 

initial cost and low maintenance costs, represents 
actual cash savings to gas producers. 


And Iron Sponge is valuable in other ways, 

too. Extra high activity and capacity on first 

and repeated foulings . . . longer periods between 
necessary recoverings . . . fast, perfect 

comeback . . . maximum absorption . . . minimum 
operator attention. These are some of the 
advantages that have made Iron Sponge tops for 
gas purification in the past 73 years. 


If you have a purification problem, why 
not consult Connelly? There’s no obligation and it 
may mean money in your pocket. 


CALOROPTIC 

A simple, inexpensive instrument for continuous direct 
readings and BTU control applied to manufactured, 
natural, propane, and butane air gas. 


SMYLY H2S TESTER 


A patented device for quick, accurate tests using 
pre-treated paper discs. 


CONNELLY pH TEST KIT 


A complete simple outfit for making pH determinations. 
Includes universal indicator solution, test 

tubes, color chart and full directions. Handy 3” x 5” 
pocket carrying case. 


CONNELLY Z% . 





3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Elizabeth, N. J. *® Los Angeles, California 
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Liquefied Petroleum Gases the Perfect 
Fuel for the Steel Industry 


AST MAY at Houston, Texas, 

there met in conference the 

ablest leaders of the natural gas 
industry in this country to talk not 
about sales but about how to improve 
delivery facilities to the hard-put in- 
dustrial centers of the country. This 
meeting was held in the heart of the 
most abundant gas-producing area in 
the world. The irony of it all was 
that while this assemblage sought to 
provide ways and means for in 
creased transportation of gaseous and 
liquid fuels to distant markets, bil 
lions of cubic feet were going into 
the air by being burned at the flare 
head in the surrounding oil and gas 
fields and at the refineries. 


Flare Gas 


The great problem of tlare gas has 
become. one of acute concern for not 
only the forces of conservation but 
for the oil and gas industry as well. 
It is quite easy to say “stop burning 
the gas,” but it is much more difficult 
to do so. It resolves itself into an 
economic question based upon not 
only quantity, quality and life of the 
reserve, but also upon price and dis 
tance from the market. 

In Texas alone, 1,500,000,000 cu- 
bic feet of gas is burned at the flare 
each day. The oil industry is said 
$100,000,000 for 
plants to process this gas, but not 
withstanding all efforts in that direc- 


to be spending 


tion the volume of flare constantly 
increases. 

A Texas-to-California natural gas 
line with an ultimate capacity of 
900,000,000 cubic feet daily is under 
construction at a cost of $140,000.- 
000. Of the 900,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas to be sent to California, it is 
estimated that 550,000,000 cubic feet 
will be flare gas which is now being 
wasted. 


By 
Francis E. Drake 
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In his comprehensive ad- 
dress presented at the Septem- 
ber 1948 meeting of the As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel En- 
gineers in Cleveland, Mr. 
Drake clearly emphasizes how 
the Steel and the Natural Gas 
Industries are mutually de- 
pendent. As a purveyor of 
fuel, the Gas Industry is in 
sore need of the products of 
the Steel Industry, and the lat- 
ter requires great quantities of 
natural gas for its industrial 
operations on an_ uninter- 
rupted basis. 

In this abstract we give the 
substance of the address, omit- 
ting the charts on oil produc- 
tion and on refining. These 
charts stress the fact that the 
proven world supply is ample 
for many times the present 
consumption. The question of 
quantity available resolves it- 
self into one of supply and de- 
mand, always bearing in mind 
the value of LP-Gas as com- 
pared to competitive fuels. 

The author discusses at 
length the use of LP-Gas in- 
stallations by the Steel Indus- 
try as standby plants to avoid 
partial or entire shutdowns 
due to peak demands for natu- 
ral gas in the winter months. 
—kd. 
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Casing Head Gas 


At the Houston meeting of the 
American Gas Association it was re- 
ported by one engineer that Texas 
is producing from oil wells 200,000, 
000 to 400,000,000 cubic feet of 
casing head gas daily, and that since 
September 1945 a total of 46 plants 
have been built, 22 more are being 
constructed, and 30 additional plants 
are projected. When all are in op- 
eration they will handle 1,000,000,- 


000 cubic feet a day. 
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Projected Gas Lines 


Kach month the gas journals are 
full of projected lines from the rich 
Texas-Oklahoma-Louisiana gas and 
oil fields to the already-established 
markets in the midwest and on the 
\tlantic The Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Company, which 
originally petitioned the Federal 
Power Commission for a line to Bos- 
ton, has of late amended its applica- 
tion for a terminus at Buffalo, New 
York, later to continue on to Boston. 

The Federal Power Commission 
has lately approved construction of 
a $151,000,000 pipe line by the Trans- 
Continental Gas Pipe Line Company 
to bring natural gas from Texas to 
the New York - Philadelphia area. 
The 1,840 mile line to be ready by 
fall of 1950 will have a capacity of 
340,000,000 cubic feet per day. 

Commonwealth Natural Cor- 
poration, Atlantic Seaboard Corpora- 
tion and Virginia Gas Transmission 
Corporation have each requested 
transmission facilities from various 
fields to industrial points of impor- 
tance. 

The projected line of approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of the Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Company would 
include 395 miles of 26-inch line 
from Kentucky to Buffalo and’ would 
cost roughly $123,400,000. 

A Texas-to-Keokuk line, 30 inches 
in diameter and 855 miles long, at a 
cost of $74,000,000, is also on appli- 
cation with the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

The Little and Big Inch Lines, on 
which so many steel plants depend, 
are being augmented at great ex- 
pense by the addition of parallel loops 
as well as repumping stations. Ac 
cording to President Hargrove of 
the Texas Eastern Transmission Cor- 
poration the daily deliveries during 
April 1948 were 225% over the same 
period last year. This covered only 
the first phase of their program. The 
second phase, when completed 
shortly, will increase deliveries by 
40% up to 433,000,000 cubic feet per 
day. By January 1, 1949, they hope 
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to have the Inch Line daily capacity 
up to 508,000,000 cubic feet. 

Many other lines are either undet 
way or projected, such as the pro 


jected 24-inch line to \tlanta, 
Georgia of the Southern Natural Gas 
Company, and their 16-inch trunk 
line through Georgia into Florida 
and South Carolina. The total mil 

age of pipe required on these two 
lines will be 600. 

The United Gas Corporation is 
seeking approval for construction of 
1,530 miles of transmission and a 
companying facilities. This lin 
would extend from Mississippi 
through parts of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and South Carolina. 

In all, some 9 projects have been 
approved by the Federal Power Com 
mission, and 19 more are befor 
them for consideration. 


Steel Demands by Gas Industry 


_ The question probably uppermost 
in many of your minds at this point 
is, “What has all of the foregoing to 
do with the steel industry and the 
application of liquefied petroleum gas 
thereto?” It has much to do with 
your operations. The steel industry 
with its magnificent contribution to 
the advancement of the United 
States, as well as the world, is aided 
by gas, and particularly natural gas 
because of its high fuel value and 
low cost. On the other hand, the ad 
vancement of gas engineering, and 
particularly long-distance, high-pres 
sure transmission, is entirely depen 
dent upon the steel industry. In th 
gas magazines a month or two ago 
there was given a summary of the 
steel requirements of the gas indus 
try over the next 18 months. With 
out going into detail, but summariz 
ing brietly the results of a compr 
hensive survey made and submitted 
to the Steel Advisory Council of the 
Department of Commerce, we find 
the following. 


For the third and fourth quarters of 
1948, and the first, second and third 
Quarters of 1949: 

Natural Gas Department. 2,217,400 tons 
(All but about 53,000 tons of this will be 
required for pipe lines.) 


In addition to the foregoing, plant 
(natural, manufactured and mixed 
and distribution facilities will requir: 
1,017,300 tons for the same period 
of time. Here is an impressive total 
of 3,234,700 tons of steel required 
by the gas industry over the next 18 
months. This is 4% of the total steel 
output, which really becomes disturb 
ing when it is realized that the 1947 
production of pipe was but 1,200,000 
tons, and that the total oil and gas 
pipe indicated as definitely needed is 
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3,838,000 tons. Another serious fac- 
tor is that the pipe required from 
this time forward is of larger size 
than formerly. Whereas the average 
tonnage per mile of pipe required in 
1938 was 86, in 1946 it had jumped 
to 171% tons. This was due to the 
fact that from 1937 to 1941 the fol 
lowing pipe size ratios prevailed : 


12” and under ee eer 49% 
Ce Sa era 19% 
20 ORG Ze BUGRD 2... ec cece ses FS 


In 1946 the ratio had changed ma- 
terially, and from this time forward 
the prognostication is for still larger 
SIZeS: 


1946 Future 
12° and wnder ........ 17% 3% 
14 and 18” group ...... 26% 5% 
20, 26 and 30” group 56% 92% 


In terms of the steel making ca- 
pacity of the United States that is 
not great, being slightly less than 
$% of the yearly production. The 
State of Pennsylvania alone accounts 
for over 28,000,000 net tons annually. 
while the country as.a whole in 1947 
totaled 84.783.981 net tons.*** 


Reserve Life 


What about the life of natural gas 
\ceording to the latest re- 
port of the American Gas Associa- 
tion Committee for the year 1947 
there had been an increase of re- 
serves during the year of 10.98 tril- 
lion cubic feet, leaving reserves as 
of December 31, 1947 totaling 165.93 
trillion cubic feet. This is a tremen- 
dous backlog of perfect fuel if waste 
is eliminated and if, as and when 
pipe line transportation facilities are 
ivailable \ life of more than 60 
vears is predicated based upon pres- 
ent day consumption. New fields are 
constantly being opened up = and 
deeper drillings are finding greater 
quantities, so the chances are that 
many vears will elapse before natural 
gas will pass out of the industrial 
picture of the United States. Eff- 
ciency, however, in production, trans- 
mission and utilization must be the 
key-word, and as time goes on only 
the more refined operations will be 
ible to afford to use this most per- 
fect of fuels. 

In view of the quantities of nat- 
ural gas available for not onlv the 
home but industry, it may well be 
asked why the continued winter 
Indirectly, the answer to 
this question is given in the first 
paragraph of this paper. It is a mat- 
ter of transportation from the distant 
producing fields to the midwestern 
and eastern markets. It is assumed 
that graually this situation will be 
remedied as additional pipe and pipe 
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lines with pumping facilities are 
made available. History, however, 
has a way of repeating, and the his- 
tory of the natural gas industry has 
always been that the load and de- 
mand has invariably grown faster 
than the transportation facilities.*** 


Supply has never been able to 
keep up with the demand, largely 
from lack of adequate pipe lines 
rather than because of diminished 
fields, for when one field nearby has 
gone out of production another far- 
ther-away has been discovered and 
brought in. At the present time, 
whereas geologists give the Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
fields but a few years longer life 
they give the Kansas fields 66 years, 
Texas some 40-odd years, and Louisi- 
ana 36 years at present-day produc- 
tion. However, don’t forget that the 
nearby fields when exhausted, 1f un- 
der the control of one company, can 
be used for underground storage, 
pumping in during the summer 
months, and withdrawing on peak. 
This is being done today in many 
instances. 


Petroleum Supply 
The World Oil Atlas for 1948 pre 


sents some interesting and, ilumi- 
nating figures onthe oil situation 
which is indissolubly tied in’ with 
both the gas and steel industries. 


In 1947 the World Oil Demand 
Exceeded the Supply. The petro- 
leum demand averaged 8,737,000 
barrels daily. This was 1,000,000 
barrels per day greater than for 
1946. 

The world supply of petroleum 
(crude oil, gasoline and synthetic 
products) totaled 8,702,600 barrels 
daily during 1947. Whereas demand 
increased at the rate of 12.4%, the 
supply increased only 9.7%. The 
United States accounted for 5,449,- 
200 barrels daily during the vear, 
and this was an 11% gain over 1946. 
This country and Canada used up 
every gallon of crude produced and. 
in addition, imported for refining 
310,500 barrels each day. 

The two surplus - producing sec 
tions of the world are the Caribbean 
area and the Middle East group of 
\sia. Those sections produced one 
fourth of the world’s oil supply and 
utilized but 4%. Combined, these 
areas exported 1,808,300 barrels per 
day to fulfill the requirements of 
other parts of the globe. Of the fore- 
going figure of daily export, 1,136, 
800 gallons came from the Caribbean 
countries. 

The Middle East embracing Iran, 
Iraq, Bahrein, Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
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wait increased its daily production 
up to 840,300. barrels in 1947, and 
within a few years, if the pipe lines 
in that area now under construction 
and/or projected are completed, will 
supplant the Caribbean as the world’s 
largest surplus producing area. 


Petroleum Reserves 


The reserves throughout the world, 
actually proved by drilling develop- 
ments at the end of 1947, are esti 
mated at 61,683,035,000 barrels. 
This represents a figure 2014 times 
greater than the amount produced in 
that year. Almost 35% of the esti- 
mated prover reserves are located in 
the U.S.A. where production during 
1947 was 61% of the output of the 
world. The crude oil reserves in 
this country are 11.6 times greater 
than the 1,856,107,000 barrels pro- 
duced. The Middle East, excluding 
much probable but not proven, has 
at the present time a proven reserve 
almost as great as the U.S.A. The 
largest single reserve in that section 
is in Iran, which is 5,626,000,000 
barrels, or 9% of the world’s total. 
Iraq comes second with 5,000,000,- 
000 barrels, or 8% of the world’s 
total. Kuwait has 4,500,000,000 bar- 
rels. South America has reserves 
estimated at 15% of the total world’s 
supply with 9,651,000,000 barrels, of 
which amount 8,350,000,000 barrels 
are in Venezuela. Last year Vene- 
zuela produced 14% of the world’s 
output, while holding 13% of the re- 
serves. 

uropean reserves are but 13% of 
the world’s total, of which amount 
12%, or 7,500,000,000 barrels are in 
the U.S.S.R. Outside the U.S.S.R. 
the European reserves total but 788,- 
700,000 barrels, or only 1.28% of 
the amount in the entire world. 

These latter figures show us most 
clearly why Russia, like the story 
book camel, is determined to get 
her nose and eventually her whole 
body into the Middle East tent. 


Refineries 


Reserves are of little use without 
pipe, boats, tank cars and refineries. 
A survey of operators indicates that 
notwithstanding a scarcity of steel 
(and they state, “for which there 
seems little hope of immediate re- 
lief”) the oil industry of the United 
States hopes to drill 35,000 wells dur- 
ing 1948. Since the average depth of 
all wells drilled in 1947 was 3,400 
feet, this means that 22,500 miles of 
pipe will be required this year, and 
this the steel industry must furnish. 
Added to the steel required for wells 
must be steel for additional refining 
capacity, for at the end of 1947 there 


were 762 plants in operation with a 
total capacity of but 7% in excess of 
last year’s production. 

North America has two thirds o 
the world’s refineries, with 45, 
plants. 

South America has 53 plants. 

In Europe there were 141 refiner- 
many still being rehabilitated 
from war damage. 

LLS.S.R. is an unknown 
from a refinery angle. 

Great Britain and France are both 
exerting great endeavors to increase 
refining at a rapid pace, but remem- 
ber that European daily crude pro- 
duction is at present but ‘132,095 
barrels, 

The 
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Middle East has but 9 re- 

The Far East has 31 refineries, of 
which many are still being rebuilt 
from war damage. 

Italy, The Netherlands and Swe- 
den are planning refinery construc- 
tion. In fact, one refinery is under 
way at Amsterdam and will be pro- 
ducing early in 1949. Remember, 
however, that each of these three 
countries has to import all crude. 
Only Sweden has shale available for 
a very limited yearly production. 

With the foregoing natural gas and 
vil background we are now in a po- 
sition to more clearly understand 
liquefied petroleum gases and _ their 
position in the gas and oil industries, 
as well as their potential relationship 
to industry in general and the steel 
industry in particular. These gases, 
the principal ones of which are pro- 
pane (C,Hg) and butane (C,H), 
are produced both from natural gas 
by high compression and condensa- 
tion as well as at oil refineries. While 
not the first “bottled gas,” propane 
and butane have developed into the 
most important.*** 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas 

Their chemical composition and 
characteristics are such that they have 
been most difficult and expensive to 
obtain and handle until such time as 
a great enough demand was created 
to warrant the necessary expendi- 
tures. *** 


% C,H; and C,H,, Extracted 

From refiners’ reports it appears 
that whereas most of today’s plants 
are in a position to reclaim 95 to 
100% of the butanes they still are 
far from effecting a 100% reclama- 
tion of propanes. Due to the exces- 
sive cost of equipment required to 
remove the propane, some plants re- 
move only 10%, and most not over 
40%. This indicates that there is 


still available much propane at a cost, 
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but it must be such that the propane 
can sell to make a return upon the 
investment required to extract it. 
Petroleum operators have estimated 
that 14,500,000,000 gallons per year 
of the butanes and 
probably available at refineries and 
gasoline and cycling plants. Of the 
figure just given, 9,250,000,000 gal- 
lons are available at refineries, ot 
which plants some 480 are now in 
operation. With the increase in re 
fineries taking place at the present 
time it is anticipated that by the end 
of 1948 there will be an increase of 
at least 1,250,000 gallons daily.*** 


propanes are 


Natural Gas Augmentation 

| have purposely left this phase of 
future use last because I firmly be- 
lieve that here is a market far sur 
passing any hitherto considered. 
With long, natural gas pipe lines sup 
plying great areas of our country 
there is always a peak, which means 
that someone must do without in 
whole or in part. In fact, all natural 
gas rates made of late years have a 
“cut off” clause included, which takes 
care of the domestic customer, the 
hospitals, the food producer, and 
then on down to the manutacturing 
establishment. All manufacturers are 
cut first in case of shortage and em- 
ergency. They may be down for a 
day, a week, or a month, once, twice, 
or perhaps many times during the 
heating This means that 
establishments employing thousands 
of hands produce nothing during that 
shutdown period. Likewise, their 
employees earn nothing, thus cutting 
down the spending in that section. 
Many such shutdowns were necesst- 
tated last winter throughout the 
United States from a shortage ot 
natural gas through pine line in- 
adequacy. This, in time, may be 
remedied, but some of the leading 
statistics and company reports indi- 
cate otherwise. 

To stress my point, may | quote 
from the 1947 annual report of one 
of the largest of the natural gas 
companies : 


season. 


“So great are the present demands for 
natural gas that the subsidiaries, in com- 
mon with nearly all other natural gas 
companies in the nation, had insufficient 
supplies available during the winter of 
1946-47, and substantial curtailments be- 
came necessary. An industrial 
curtailment of 25% or more was gen- 
erally in effect ........during the period 
from February Ist to April 10, 1947. 
Curtailments were also made in deliv- 
eries under certain wholesale contracts. 

(This same curtailment was experienced 
during the 1947-48 winter). 


This report goes on to state that 
a purchase contract for additional 
gas from a large pipe line company 
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has been restricted because the pip 
line company has been unable to se 
cure adequate pipe, hence “will not 
be able to deliver the maximum quan 
tities of gas provided by their cor 
tracts for more than a year. lor 
this reason, the present short suppl) 
of gas may continue through next 
winter, depending, of course, upon 
the demand for natural gas.’ This 
system, along with many others, is 
attempting to restrict further addi 
tional house heating sales, and they 
say, “Even if such restrictions on 
sales are enforced, current operating 
estimates show that there will prob 
ably be deficiencies in the supply of 
gas during the coming winter.” This 
next winter, 1948-49, that particula: 
system will be augmenting its supply 
with Texas as well liquefied pe 
troleum gases. Several propane-ait 
augmentation plants have been 
erected in the Pittsburgh area, two 
in Ohio, and a very large one nm 
Detroit, and still curtailment is th 
rule of the day throughout the coun 
try with the pipe line officials talking 
that with present day consumption 
will be at least five years before ti 
can remedy the conditions.*** 


Natural Gas Substitution 

With pipe lines curtailing from 25 
to 75 and sometimes 100% from Ds 
cember through March, industry, to 
remain in business, must have a sub 
stitute for natural 

What better substitute than pro 
pane-air of from 1,300 to 1,400 Btu., 
depending upon the natural gas com 


position? Here is a gas inte rch: Inge 
able with natural gas without so much 
as an air _shutter adjustment. <A 


great many propane-air plants aré 
being installed by industry, and as 
their. value becomes realized 
fully many more will be contracted 
for before the next heating season 
rolls around. 


more 


Natural gas augmentation is a field 
for liquefied petroleum gas use that 
has not had the surface scratched. 
After the experience gleaned during 
the past few winters and as soon as 
the manufacturers, municipalities 
and pipe line companies really 
awaken to the wonderful goer s 
of liquefied petroleum gas substitu 
tion, as well as the true state my the 
natural gas position, there will not 
be enough propane-air plants to go 
around in the time available befor 
the following heating season. 

Plants installed the past few years 
have saved many hours of wages f 
the employees and dollars profit for 
the employer. 

It may sound strange to you” to 
hear a representative of the lique 
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petroleum gas industry ask just why 
should industry be penalized every 
winter because of gas shortage. This 
annually 
upon industry but 
ployees who, by that 


penalty is visited not only 
upon the em 
annual denial, 
are deprived of from a few days to 
sometimes weeks of livelihood. To 
be sure, their homes are at least par 
tially warm but they, during that 
period, earn nothing with which to 
pay the gas bill, the butcher and the 
baker. It often has seemed that 
greater justice would be accorded hu- 
manity if the individuals were forced 
to shovel coal, of which there is an 
thus allowing industry to 
continue uninterruptedly, putting dol- 
lars into their employees’ pockets so 
that at least they could eat and pay 
the doctor bill. But the millennium 
is not here and probably will not be 
in vour life time and mine.*** 


bundance, 


Responsibility of the Steel Industry 


Gentlemen, an industry such as 
vours has a tremendous responsibility 
upon its shoulders with a 1947 pay- 
roll. of $1,990,000,000.* Of this 
umount, four fifths went to wage 
earners. This sum represents $1, 
600,000,000* which, when divided by 
92 means a weekly earners’ 

$30,800,000. Your reports 
show that during 1947 the average 
number of wage earners employed 
was 526,000.* Simple division shows 
that the average wage earner takes 
home each week $58.50.** 

The Financial World (New York) 
several months back had this to say 
in bold type regarding 1946: 


We eks, 


wage OT 


“Steel Payrolls Lead All” 


“Wages and salaries paid by the iron 
and steel industry and its principal cus- 
tomers accounted for 39.2 per cent of the 
payrolls of all manufacturing industries 
in 1946. The calculation just released 
by the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute shows payments of $14.1 billion to 
workers in the steel and steel fabricating 
industries against $36 billions paid to 
workers in all industries.” * * 


Wages 
This is but a repetition of the fig- 
ures given by the Steel Institute but, 
as you gentlemen all know, without 
steel” the world would go back to 
the age of primitive man. It is by 
far the most important, powerful and 
far-reaching industry of the present 
ige and generation. It is important, 
therefore, that every corner be cut, 
iding towards greater production 
od efficiency. With labor averaging 
$1.51 per hour during 1947 and ris- 
ing to $1.55 average in 1948, plus 
the fact that the hours per week in 
1948 have increased to 40.6 as against 
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58.2 for 1947, it behooves the indus- 
try to use every legitimate method 
possible to keep the wheels turning 
constantly with no shutdowns. Based 
upon the first part of 1948 opera 
tions the total payroll and_ salaries 
for the year will closely approach an 
increase of $250,000 over those paid 
during the year 1947, 


Losses 


In figuring time losses, we can 
neglect salaries for they go on 
whether or not the plants shut down 
from lack of gas, except that with 
too many cutoffs production begins 
to lag, profits go down, and eventu- 
ally that loss catches up with the 
salaried employee and stockholder, as 
well as the wage earner. The wage 
earner, however, feels the effect im- 
mediately. It is the wife and chil- 
dren who really suffer, for a loss of 
four to five weeks in the winter can- 
not be made up, even at overtime. 
During that shutdown period the few 
carefully hoarded savings are 
dissipated. Food and clothing 
budgets must be cut, which directly 
reacts upon the business of the mer- 
chants of the community. 

A $30,800,000 per week loss in 
wages means that with a shutdown 
of five weeks the industry not only 
production with continuing 
overhead and interest charges, but 
builds up increased maintenance, thus 
reducing profits and at the same time 
causing a loss of $154,000,000 to the 
wage earner and the various com- 
munity merchants. 


soon 


loses 


It would seem that an industry 
with a total investment of $4,490,- 
459,402 in 1946, and a net income 
of $264,419,213, could ill afford not 
to prepare 100% with an additional 
investment of $100,000 for the larger 
plants and $50,000 or so for the 
smaller. This additional investment 
would save many times that amount 
each and every year. The great 
American curse is, “Let’s gamble.” 
Many plants are doing so and regu- 
larly sustaining apprecaible losses 
thereby. The last few years, how- 
ever, industry as a whole has begun 
to wake up, and why more have not 
done so during 1948 is a mystery. 
Some companies represented here 
have taken the “bull by the horns” 
and prepared, so that they no longer 
need suffer these losses.*** 

A plant having to invest $25,000 
for standby conversion would only 
need a saving of $3,750 during the 
winter shutdown period to pay a 
handsome 159% return upon its in- 
vestment, or, with a saving of $5,000 
there is a 20% return. Either of 
those returns makes a good invest- 
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ment no matter in what part of the 
RF Baa cg 

An industry using 224,419,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas can ill af 
ford not to have protection, as many 
plants (some of them steel) have 
found out to their benefit. 


Savings Effected by 
Propane Installations 


Plant “A’—In New York State, 
a plant employing 25,000 hands and 
manufacturing nationally known elec- 
trical equipment, invested $100,000 in 
a propane plant in 1947. The plant 
was hardly in operation before it was 
called upon to assume 100% of the 
load for 15 days. Then for two days 
it ran 75%. Several more days ran 
50%, and the remainder of three 
weeks gas was off 25%. At the end 
of that time it went back on 100% 
manufactured gas. 

The management stated that the 
first four hours of operation the first 
day paid for the plant investment. 

The wage rate at this plant is $1.50 
per hour, so that without standby 
the employee loss of wages and the 
loss to the merchants of the city 
would have been not less than $1,- 
800,000 for the first 15 days of 100% 
cutoff. This is assuming that only 
about 10,000 of the 25,000 employees 
would have been affected. The total 
payroll savings to the employees and 
merchants for the entire period 
amount to not less than $2,280,000. 
The savings of this company, since 
they operate around the clock, 
amounted to $1,500,000 per day. 

Plant “B”—Another smaller 
branch of the same company located 
in Ohio and employing 800 hands 
came out with a statement in its em- 
ployee publication as follows: 
“Liquid Gas Installation Prevents Plant 

Shutdown During Cold Wave” 
“Loss to employees of more than five 


weeks’ earnings saved by standby facil- 
ities.” 

They further state: 

“Employees have received six pay checks 
that would have been lost to them other- 
wise, and the company has been able to 
maintain an almost normal schedule of 
production of products still in critical 
short supply. ... Not only was the con- 
tinued supply of motor parts assured but 
production processes such as atmosphere 
annealing were uninterrupted.” 

This company carries 30 days sup- 
ply of propane, and after some ex- 
perimentation with different Btu’s 
found they could do a better job of 
wire annealing than they could with 
natural gas. In neither of the two 
companies quoted was there a change 
of burners or any adjustments neces- 
sary except for gas torches. These 
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required some experimentation in 
Plant “A.” The investment required 
in Plant ‘“‘B” but $21,000. 
llere again, as in Plant “A,” the 
plant paid for itself many times over 
during the cutoffs, to say nothing of 
the keeping up of the production 
schedule and the payroll savings to 
employees. 

Plant “C”—A third plant of the 
same group as “A” and “Bb,” employ- 
3,000 hands, invested $57,000. They 
were able to keep going for from five 
to six weeks when otherwise they 
would have been shut down because 
of gas shortage. The engineer of this 
plant made the statement also that 
certain annealing operations had im- 
proved so greatly under propane op- 
eration that he was continuing them 
the year round notwithstanding the 
higher Mcf and therm cost. 

Plant “D” — Another big, chain, 
electrical plant in Ohio has had a 
propane plant for several years at a 
of about $42,000. Two years 
ago it operated for five weeks and 
kept 3,500 employees going who 
otherwise would have been out of 
work and pay. During the 1947-48 
winter this plant operated for 50 
days, keeping up full production as 
well as payroll. 

Plant “E”—A large metal work- 
ing plant in Ohio employing 700 
hands spent $100,000 for standby. 
They would have been down for five 
weeks without propane augmentation 
and substitution. 


Was 


cost 


All of the foregoing plants work 
24 hours per day and have sizeable 
payrolls. In every the proper 
Btu. was delivered in the substitute 
gas so that one day natural gas might 
be in the mains to the furnaces, and 
the next day propane-air gas, with 
no untoward effect or adjustment of 
burners required. These plants are 
only a very few scattered through- 
out the country which are success- 
fully combating gas shortage and de- 
livering goods on schedule irrespec- 
tive of what happens to the natural 
gas delivery. 


case, 


When one reviews last winter’s 
headlines and the hearings going 


on before the Federal Power Com- 
mission one wonders, “Why gam- 
ble?” A gambler always eventually 
loses. *** } ; 


Strikes 


As if natural gas shortage was not 
enough of a harassment, along come 
strikes to put a crimp in your opera- 


tions. The New York Times on 
March 21, 1948, stated that since 
1941 there had been 15 strikes to 


date with a tremendous loss of pro- 





duction. Well, propane cannot run 
the steel plants for you, but it can 
keep your ovens hot if no natural 
gas 1s available, and it can thus keep 
your heats up to whatever temper 
ature you that in a few 
hours time heats can be back to nor- 
mal and your plant in full operation 
when the strike is settled. Heats kept 
up on a battery of ovens during only 
one strike will more than pay for a 
standby plant. An oven costs $6,000 
to $8,000 to reline, and on top of 
weeks required for relining there are 
additional weeks needed for letting 
down and starting up. All of the 
foregoing adds up to months of time. 

Now, before closing, | want to try 
to anticipate and answer several 
questions that | know are uppermost 
in your minds. 

First, as to cost of propane plants, 
the answer is that that can be de- 
termined only by a careful investiga- 
tion as to: 


desire so 


a—Type of operation. 

b—Fuel and quantity consumed. 
c—Btu of present gas. 

d—Likely period of standby. 
e—Maximum hours consumption. 
f—Type of soil for foundations. 
g—Space available for plant and prox- 

imity to siding. 

Secondly, you have in mind my 
statement that 95 to 100% of butanes 
are today being extracted while only 
40% of propanes at most. Also, that 
the petroleum refinery reserve last 
year was but 7% in excess of pro- 
duction. How are we going to get 
the: production to care for increased 
demand? The answer is, of course, 
supply and demand. If the demand is 
present, the refineries will be and, in 
fact, are being built all over the 
world. This also applies to natural 
gasoline-extracting plants on the nat- 
ural gas lines and in the fields. .As 
to cost, propanes and butanes will 
follow crude oil. About 2% of the 
oil refined comes out as liquefied pe- 
troleum gases, all depending upon 
demand as to how much of it is flared 


and how much is extracted. Wet 
natural gas, the other source for 
liquefied petroleum gas, varies 


widely depending upon its character- 
istics. The American Associa- 
tion gives a fair figure of 3.5 gallons 
per Mef of gas processed, divided 
as follows: 


Gas 


IN cain as cine a wis wa 1.5 gallons 
PIN 5.55 cb bus Krenn 5 " 
Normal Butane .......... 5 2 


The publication of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, “The Lamp,” 
had some interesting figures on re- 


(Concluded on page 50) 











rey, 


Field Testing and Maintenance of Large 


Capacity Displacement Meters 


© DISCUSS the subject of field 
; acien and maintenance of larg: 

capacity displacement meters to 
group of gas men from various sec 
tions of the country presents so 
many problems it would be impossible 
to cover the subject completely in 
the allotted time and space. 

Wear of moving parts, shrinkage 

of diaphragms, gummy valves, and 
broken parts are the primary reason 
positive displacement meters do not 
hold correct proof indefinitely. To 
insure accurate measurement of gas 
through large capacity displacement 
meters, it is essential that they be 
tested and serviced at regular inter 
vals. 


Frequency 

The frequency of testing meters 
should depend upon three requir 
ments or aspects; first, complying 
with the rules and regulations of 
state and municipal — regulator) 
bodies; second, the financial aspects, 
and third, the terms of the sales con 
tract. According to the latest infor 
mation released by the American Gas 
Association, only eight states have 
regulations that differentiate between 
domestic and large capacity displace 
ment meters in regard to the fr 
quency of their testing. The fr 
quency of testing meters should also 
depend on the financial returns of 
the different meters, e.g., the domes 
tic meter which returns a revenue of 
10 to 120 dollars per year is usually 
operated at a fraction of its capacity 
at 4 inch differentials. This meter, 
under normal conditions, should hold 
its proof for several years. The large 
capacity meter, which returns a rey 
enue of 1,000 to 10,000 dollars per 
annum, is usually operated near or 
over capacity at 2-inch differential 
with a corresponding accelerated in- 
crease in wear and tear which results 
in the meter losing its accuracy. 
Since the revenue from any one cus 
tomer is directly dependent upon 
that meter’s registration, it is of ut 
most importance that the registration 
be as near 100 per cent correct as is 
practical. 

Some companies schedule the test- 
ing of their large capacity meters on 
a time basis regardless of the rate and 
the total volume of gas that has 
passed through the meter, while othe1 
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companies control the frequency of 
the testing by scheduling tests for 
each increment of volume passed with 
little regard to the time element. In 
all probability, a study of the operat- 
ing conditions would reveal that a 
combination of the time, rate of de- 
livery, and total volume should be 
taken mto account in determining the 
frequency of tests. Another ap- 
proach regarding the frequency of 
tests is being instituted by other 
companies where most of their large 
capacity meters are located in man- 
ufacturing plants or in basements of 
large buildings where the proper 
venting of the prover gas presents a 
rather difficult problem. The measur- 
ing station is designed so that meters 
of sufficient capacity are installed 
to make certain that the load never 
exceeds 50 to 75 per cent of the 
manufacturer’s recommended maxi- 
mum capacity of the installation. In 
this method the management has 
elected to transfer part of the main- 
tenance cost from the operating ex- 
pense to the fixed cost of measure- 
ment It is problematical whether 
this is the correct answer to their 
measu.ement problems. 


Methods 


Large capacity displacement meters 
ordinarily are tested by one of the 


following methods: 
1. Bell Prover Method 
2. Test Meter Method 


3. Low Pressure Flow Prover Method 
4. Critical Flow Prover Method 


When all the precautions and re- 
finements are used in the testing ot 
large capacity displacement meters, 
approximately the same proof will 
be obtained regardless of which 
method is used. 

Several companies have made com- 
parable tests to satisfy themselves and 
their customers regarding the ac- 
curacy of the different methods of 
testing Regardless as to which 
method of testing is used, the meter 
should bé tested at three (3) or more 
rates of flow; rated capacity, 50% 
rated capacity, and 10 to 20% rated 
capacity. 


e 


Bell Prover 


The use of the bell prover in the 
testing of large capacity meters would 
necessitate its being 50 to 100 cubic 
feet capacity in order that the larg- 
est meters could be tested at maxi- 
mum rating. Due to the size and 
weight of the prover, the meter 
necessarily would have to be moved 
to the prover room and allowed to 
attain the temperature of the prover 
room. Although the actual testing 
procedure is very simple and the haz- 
ards of fire are practically eliminated, 
the cost as well as the time consumed 
would be prohibitive as compared to 
the other methods. 


Test Meter 


The test meter method although 
very simple in operation is not used 
very extensively. The disadvantages 
of this method are; limited capacity, 
weight, venting of proving gas, and 
most important not knowing whether 
the proof of the test meter has 
changed due to the handling and 
transporting from one location to an- 
other. 


Low Pressure Provers 


The low pressure flow provers in 
general usage today are manufac- 
tured by two meter equipment com- 
panies. These provers differ some 
in construction but are designed and 
operated on the same fundamental 
principles. Both provers consist of 
two pieces of aluminum pipe approx- 
imately 8 to 10 pipe diameters in 
length which are connected with a set 
of flanges which hold an orifice disc. 
These flow provers are small portable 
orifice meters complete with straight- 
ening vanes, set of orifice discs, stop 
watch, U tube, barometer and ther- 
mometer. The more common low 
pressure prover is the two inch size. 

Due to the lack of time the de- 
tails of operating these provers will 
not be covered in this paper. The 
detail instructions can be found in 
the respective prover manufacturers 
bulletins (American Meter Company 
Bulletin E-8, Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company Bulletin #1049). 

The low pressure prover is adapted 
primarily to the testing of large ca- 
pacity displacement meters measuring 
gas at 4 oz. to 15 pounds pressure. 
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‘These provers can be used to test 
high pressure meters if certain pre- 
cautions are taken and other neces- 
sary equipment is available. The test- 
ing of meters delivering gas at 15 
pounds or more is simplified by the 
use of the critical flow prover which 
will be discussed later. 

The advantages of the low pres- 
sure prover method are; low in cost, 
ease of portability, and ease of op- 
eration. The disadvantages are ; more 
involved calculation of the theoretical 
time, the fire hazards involved in 
venting the gas used in proving the 
meter, and limited capacity. 


Critical Flow 

The critical flow prover is an ori- 
fice meter which consists of a 2” E 
H. pipe about 18” to 24” long which 
is threaded on one end to screw into 
a 2” connection at or near the out- 
let of the meter. The other end is 
equipped with a set of Hanges which 
hold the orifices. In this 2” pipe 
approximately 3” from the flanges, 
an armored thermometer is installed. 
The above equipment, including a 
set of discs and stop watch, com- 
prises the critical flow prover. 

The critical, flow prover is used 
to test positive displacement meters 
when air or gas at 15 pounds or more 
gauge pressure is available and the 
air or gas is discharged into the at- 
mosphere, or under any condition 
when the upstream absolute pressure 
is at least twice the downstream ab- 
solute pressure. The meter can be 
tested under operating conditions as 
well as at the maximum differential 
rating. 

The details of operating the criti- 
cal flow prover are not being covered 
by this paper for the lack of time. 
(The detailed instructions can be 
found in the American Meter Com- 
pany Bulletin E-8). 

The advantages of the critical flow 
prover are : low in cost, ease of porta- 
bility, can be used on air or gas at a 
minimum pressure of 15 pounds 
gauge, meter can be tested at operat- 
ing pressures as well as maximum 
differential rating, ease of operation, 
and simplicity of calculations. The 
disadvantages are: unable to be used 
in proving meter where the operating 
pressure is less than 15 pounds gauge, 
fire hazards (considerable gas is re- 
leased in proving a meter, if this gas 
is not properly vented disastrous re- 
sults may occur) and obtaining the 
correct values of the specific gravity 
and the ratio of specific heats of the 
gas (if air is not used). Regardless of 
which method is used in proving the 
meter certain conditions must be met 
if proper results are to be obtained. 


1. he pressure of the gas should be 
constant throughout the test. 


2. The temperature of the gas should 
be constant throughout the test. 


3. The gas pressure in the meter and 
prover should be the same or a correc- 
tion should be made to compensate for 
this difference in pressure. (1” differen- 
tial at 20 pounds is equivalent to .1% er- 
ror or 1” differential at 4 oz. is equiv- 
alent to .25%.) 


4. The temperature in the meter and 
prover should be the same or a correc- 
tion should be made to compensate for 
this difference. (1° difference is equiv- 
alent to a .2% error.) 


5. No leaks between the prover and 
the meter or in the meter itself. 


6. No leaks in the outlet meter valve. 


Most of the large capacity dis- 
placement meters are placed in in- 
dustrial installations where very 
little thought is given to the testing 
and maintenance of this equipment. 
Whether it be an oversight or lack 
of judgment of the designing en- 
gineer, the meter inspector must treat 
each installation differently to offset 
these hazards. More thought should 
be given to the design of a metering 
installation so that difficulties encoun- 
tered in testing and maintenance 
would be reduced to a minimum. Ap- 
parently due to lack of space or fore- 
sight, meters have been and are be- 
ing placed in almost any conceivable 
location, e.g., pits under steps, on 
pedestals 3 to 4 feet high, etc. These 
conditions meter 


discourage Food 


testing practices. 

In the use of the flow provers 
considerable quantities of gas are 
This gas 
is a serious hazard unless it is prop- 
erly vented to the atmosphere. This 
venting presents a very difficult 
problem in certain installations. The 
venting of the critical flow prover 
can be accomplished without compli- 
cating the test procedure, as long as 
the upstream absolute pressure is at 


used in testing a meter. 


least twice the downstream absolute 
pressure. The venting of the low 
pressure prover presents a more dif- 
ficult problem. If there is no pres- 
sure built up in the vent pipe the 
procedure will not change but, if 
there is a pressure built up in the 
vent pipe accounting of this must be 
made in the procedure. The _ bul- 
letins of the respective prover man- 
ufacturers outline in detail the in- 
struction necessary to overcome this 
problen ( Bulletins listed previously 
in this paper. ) 

A suitable motor driven blower is 
available that will deliver air at suf- 


ficient quantities to test the larger 
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capacity displacement meters. The 
use of this blower with the low pres- 
sure prover eliminates most of the 
fire hazards involved in testing me- 
ters with a low pressure prover but 
care must be exercised in properly 
purging these meters before they are 
placed back in service. 

In the testing of large capacity 
meters in industrial installations the 
meter inspector should have at least 
one helper to help alleviate some of 
the fire hazards which are magnified 
by the lack of foresight of the de- 
signing engineer. Not all of the fire 
hazards are inherent to the installa- 
tion. Carelessness of meter inspec- 
tor and his helper in the use of tools 
and equipment are things that should 
not be tolerated. Fires and explosions 
have occurred in gas meter and reg- 
ulator houses where the causes are 
unknown, It behooves every meter 
inspector to see that there is little if 
any free gas in the meter and regu- 
lator houses at any time. 


Presented at Gas School and Confer- 
ence, Midwest Gas Assn., Lowa State Col- 
lege, Sept 13 15, 1948 





Texas A, & M. Graduates 

Graduating seniors of the Petroleum 
Engineering Department, Texas A&M 
College, know what they want. The 108 
seniors have compiled information on 
themselves, which shows that the aver- 
age age at the time of graduation will 
be between 23 and 24. However, the 
range in age is from 20 to 37. 

Breakdown on the graduates shows 
that six will graduate in January, 89 
in June, six in July and seven will 
graduate in August. 

Eighty-four will graduate in four- 
year petroleum engineering, 16 in the 
five-year petroleum engineering - me- 
chanical engineering, seven in engineer- 
ing-geological engineering and one in 
petroleum 
neering. 


engineering-chemical  engi- 

Eighty-six of the 108 have had some 
military ranging from 
months to 63 months. 


service, three 

Their work preference shows that 68 
prefer a major company; 19, indepen- 
dent oil company; two, reservoir engi- 
neering; three, equipment manufactur- 
ing; two, research; six, drilling contrac- 
tor and one, field service company. 

Eleven out of the 108 want foreign 
work. 

Expected salary is from $250 to $335 
per month. 

Forty-one of the 108 are married. 
Twenty-three have children. 

Student estimate of their grade point 
averages range from 1 to 2.35, with an 
average of 1.54. 

Sixty-eight out of the 108 have had 
some field experience. 
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Seems like almost 
everybody is reading 
about the Servel 
Gas Refrigerator 


Servel’s 1949 national advertising 
reaches 51,710,386 readers in the 
nation’s favorite family magazines 
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During the next twelve months, it will be hard for 
your prospects not to read about Servel. Four-color, 
full-page Gas Refrigerator ads will appear 76 times 
in ten of America’s best-read family magazines. 


These magazines are bought and kept . . . read and 
re-read . . . and used as buying guides by one-third 


of the nation’s population. More important still, it’s 
in this portion of the population that the worthwhile 
refrigerator prospects are found. 

The most worthwhile prospects are attracted by 
Servel ads . . . according to readership studies. So 
when Servel ads, which prospects like to read, appear 
in magazines which the same prospects like to read, 
something is bound to happen. And that something 
is more and more Gas Refrigerator prospects! 

But prospects aren’t customers . . . yet! And they 
won’t be until your advertising, your promotion, and 
your salesmen go te work and se// them. For all final 
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Recent Court Decisions 
Ufacting Gas ‘Uilit 








What Is Contributory Negligence ? 


EKCENTLY a reader wrote an 
interesting letter the answer to 


which should assist all readers 
to avoid heavy damage liability. 
This letter in part read: “You as 


sisted us a few months ago to win a 
suit, Can you do so again? A few 
weeks ago a consumer filed suit 
against our company for heavy dam- 
ages to his dwelling caused by an 
explosion of gas. We contend the 
explosion was his fault, not ours. 
Please cite a few higher court decis- 
ions showing what acts of gas con 
sumers relieves the gas company 
from responsibility for explosions.” 

Broadly speakirig the answer is: 
A gas company is relieved from all 
liability and responsibility for in- 
juries to persons and property caused 
by gas if the testimony shows that 
the injury or damage resulted from 
“contributory negligence” of the in- 


jured or damaged party. “Acts” 
of gas consumers which relieve 


a gas company from liability are: 
(1) Knowledge of the consumer that 
gas was leaking prior to the ex- 
plosion and he continued to use the 
gas or appliance without notifying 
the gas company; or (2) the con- 
sumer attempted to make the repairs 
himself; or (3) where the testimony 


shows that the gas leaked from 
pipes which the property owner 
owned and maintained; or (4) the 


consumer left gas burners open 
when knowing that the gas pressure 
was not constant; or (5) knowl- 
edge of the consumer that a danger- 
ous condition existed without using 
diligence and ordinary care to have 
the defect or dangerous condition re- 
paired by efficient and experienced 
mechanics. 


What is Contributory Negligence? 


It is a well established law that 
a gas consumer is contributory neg- 
ligence and solely responsible for in- 
juries caused by his use of gas if 
he failed to use good judgement and 


By Leo T. Parker 


nat 


ordinary care to protect himself and 
his property. 

Recently a higher court held that 
where the testimony shows that 
both the property owner and gas 
company’s employes were negligent, 


the one whose negligence directly 
caused the explosion is solely re- 
sponsible. 


For illustration, in Conley v. 
Momare Utilities Company, 211 S. 
W. (2nd) 688, reported August, 
1948, the testimony showed facts, as 
follows: A property owner named 
Conley completed an addition to a 
garage. The original was 
plumbed for gas when built and the 
meter was placed on the outside of 
the building near the ground and on 
the opposite side of the garage from 
where the new addition was located. 
Conley installed the plumbing for 
extension of gas in the new addition 
to the building. This was done 
without any notice to the Momare 
Utilities Company. 

Further testimony showed that the 
gas pressure was not constant and 
that there was little or no pressure 
at times. On numerous occasions 
the property owner and his wife 
would leave the house with the gas 


garage 


burning and upon their return the 
gas would be out. It was proven 


that Conley had called to the atten- 
tion of the manager of the gas com- 
pany this irregular gas pressure and 
also the leaks in the line. An ex- 
plosion occurred at a time when 
Conley had left the gas burning and 
the gas went out and escaped into 
the house. 

Conley sued the gas company for 
$5,000 damages. Conley insisted that 
the evidence showed gross negligence 
on the part of the gas company in 
that it permitted leaks at different 
places in the line thereby affecting 


the gas pressure, and in its failure 
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to control its service and properly 
maintain its service lines, as to ef 
fectuate a constant flow of gas 
through the lines. 

On the other hand, the gas com- 
pany’s counsel argued that Conley’s 
negligence in leaving the gas burners 
open, when knowing that the gas 
pressure was not constant, was the 
direct cause of the explosion which 
relieved the gas company from all 
liability. The higher court agreed 
with this contention. In holding the 
gas company not liable, the higher 
court said: 


“The negligence that caused this ex- 
plosion was the manner and means of 
escape of the gas into the kitchen of 
appellant (Conley) .. . The defendant 
gas company had nothing whatsoever to 
do with the connection or with the 
plumbing in the building. . . . Thus, it 
will be seen that the accumulation of 
gas admittedly was caused by an open 
or partly open valve on the stove. This 
was the negligence of appellant (Conley) 
and but for which the explosion would 
not have occurred.” 


This court also stated this impor- 
tant legal rule: 


“Those who are acquainted with the 
flow of natural gas in utility lines are 
quite conversant with the irregularity of 
the pressure at times, especially in ex- 
tremely cold weather. Consumers with 
this knowledge must take every precau- 
tion to see that the valves are closed 
when the stoves are not in use.” 


Jury Must Decide 


All higher courts agree that a 
jury must decide the question 
whether explosion of gas was caused 
by contributory negligence of the 
property owner or consumer. The 
latest higher court decision involv- 
ing this point of law is in Cleveland 
Gas Company v. Woolen, 205 S. W. 
(2nd) 754. In this case a property 
owner named Woolen sued the Cleve- 
land Gas Company to recover dam- 
ages caused by an explosion of gas 
which had accumulated in the base- 








ment of her home. There was a vet 
dict in the lower court for $3,500.00 


in favor of Woolen. 

The gas company appealed to the 
higher court on the grounds that 
(a) it was not guilty of any negli 
gence, and (b) Woolen was guilty 
of such contributory negligence as 
a matter of law so as to bar a r 
covery. 

The gas company proved that 
Woolen had knowledge that gas was 
escaping in the basement of her 
house and failed to take necessary 
precautions to protect the house and 
prevent the explosion. The counsel 
for the gas company contended that 
for this reason Woolen’s negligence 
caused the explosion. 

Further testimony showed _ that 
ten years previously Woolen had 
purchased a used water heater. It 
was installed by the gas company 
which had sold it to the person from 
whom it was bought by Woolen. It 
was antiquated because it had no 
automatic cut off. In other words, 
this old type heater had a_ pilot 
light which was fed by a small thread 
of gas. If the gas was cut off the 
pilot became extinguished, and when 
the gas came back on it had to be 
relighted, or the gas operating the 
burner escaped into the basement. 

One morning there was some in 
terruption of or disruption in the 
flow of gas to the customers in the 
city. Around 9:30 that morning 
Woolen was informed by one of her 
tenants that the water was not heat- 
ing. She did nothing until that 
afternoon, when she telephoned the 
gas company whose employe said he 
would get a man there as soon as 
soon as possible. An employe aged 
17, who had had about eight months 
experience, came to Woolen’s resi 
dence, saying he was an employe of 
the gas company. He was fur 
nished a key to the basement and 
went in and then occurred the ex 
plosion. The cause of the explosion 
was unexplained. During the trial 
the employe testified that he was a 
smoker and had matches on him at 
that time but he did not strike a 
match, either in undertaking to light 
the pilot light or to light a cigarette. 
He was blown out of the basement 
and suffered severe burns on his 
hands, face and neck. He told a 
nurse at the hospital that he struck 
a match. 

The jury considered all of the 
testimony and decided that the ex 
plosion resulted from negligence of 
the gas company’s employe. The 
higher court approved the verdict, 


saying : 


“The defendant was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with this heater but it did not 


cease or undertake to cease serving her. 
. . . It must be remembered that of all 
the 2500 appliances served by the de- 
fendant in Cleveland this was the only 
one without an automatic cut-off. The 
defendant (gas company) knew of the 
antiquity of this appliance and of its 
dangerous potentialities. Certainly, the 
defendant (gas company) did not use 
that high degree of care, commensurate 
with the danger.” 


said that in a 
suit against a gas company for dam- 
ages caused by an explosion of gas 
contributory negligence of the prop- 
erty owner is a question to be de- 
cided by the jury. 


The higher court 


Improper Vents 


he same rules of law relative to 
explosion of gas are applicable to 
other gas injuries. 

For example, in Hall v. Myers, 
77 N. E. (2d) 81, it was shown 
that a man and his wife used a gas 
stove knowing that it was not prop- 
erly vented. The wife was 
come by gas fumes and died. 
husband sued 


over- 
The 
for damages. 

In holding the latter not entitled 
to a recovery, the higher court said: 


“It clearly appears that plaintiff 
(Hall) and his wife used the gas stove 
with full knowledge that it was not 
properly vented.” 


Also, see Ruth v. Hutchinson Gas 
Company, 296 N. W. 136, where a 
gas consumer died from carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning. The testimony 
showed that he failed to provide ade- 
quate ventilation in his home. His 
dependents sued the gas company for 
damages. The higher court held the 
consumer's own negligence resulted 
in the death, and refused to hold the 
gas company liable saying: 


“If one of them negligently closed the 
ventilator the question of contrib- 
utory negligence does not require ex- 
tended discussion.” 


\nd again see Cornett v. Georgia 
Utilities Company, 11 S. E. (2d) 
68, where the pipes and vents con- 
nected with a gas appliance were not 
installed by the gas company, but 
were installed by the consumer. 

The consumer was overcome and 
rendered unconscious as a result of 
inhaling carbon monoxide which had 
escaped from the gas appliance. He 
sued the gas company for damages. 
The higher court refused to hold 
the gas company liable, and said: 


“There was no duty on the defendant 
(gas company) to inspect the gas water- 
heater and pipes and vents connected 
therewith, as they were owned and con- 
trolled by the owner of the building or 
the occupant thereof, and not by the 
company.” 


Consumer Controls Pipes 


All higher courts agree that when 
determining the liability and respon- 
sibility for an explosion of gas the 
court must answer this question: 
Did the gas company control or own 
all of the pipes and equipment in- 
volved in the explosion ? 

See Hohnemann y. Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company, 96 Pac. (2d) 
350. Here the testimony proved 
that an explosion of gas was caused 
by the negligence of the property 
owner, or someone else, leaving an 
open gas pipe in the house. Since 
the open pipe was owned and con- 
trolled by the property owner, the 
higher court refused to hold the gas 
company liable, saying: 


“In this case the pipe and cap 
thereon was owned and controlled ex- 
clusively by the decedent (property 
owner).” 


Also, see City v. Pacific Company, 
47 Cal. App. (2d) 444. In this 
case the testimony showed that the 
gas company was serving gas from 
a main supply line located in’ the 
street through a meter located in the 
basement of a building. At a point 
beyond the meter and on the cus- 
tomer’s side a leak occurred causing 
the explosion. 

The higher court held that where 
a gas company owns and maintains 
only a portion of the gas pipes and 
appliances, it is not liable for an 
explosion unless the consumer proves 
conclusively that the explosion  re- 
sulted from negligence on the part 
of the gas company officials or em- 
ployes. 

Conversely, the higher courts hold 
that if a gas company has exclusive 
control and ownership of pipes and 
appliances involved in an explosion, 
the gas company cannot avoid li- 
ability unless it proves that the ex- 
plosion did not result from negli- 
gence of the company or its em- 
ployes. For variations of the law 
see Smith v. Southern Counties Gas 
Company, 264 Pac. 532; Harrison 
v. Sutter Company, 66 P. 787, 55 
IL. R. A. 608: Olson v. Whitthorne. 
263 P. 518, 58 A. L. R. 129; and 
Rosenbaum v. First Luce, 273 P. 
862. 

Also, see Bond, 356 Ill. 241. This 
court held that the law is well 
settled that a gas company is not 
responsible for injuries caused by 
gas leaks in service pipes owned by 
private property owners whose neg- 
ligence in keeping the system in good 
repair caused the explosion or other 
injurv. This court held that gas 
company emploves are not required 
to inspect and keep pipes owned and 
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controlled by a property owner in 
repair. Obviously, however, if a 
gas company sells equipment or ap- 
pliances, it is proper and advisable 
that when a complaint of leaking gas 
is received that efficient gas company 
employes inspect such equipment in 
order to determine positively whether 
it is defective. If it is found to be 
not defective and the porperty owner 
owns the service pipes and other 
equipment, the gas company em- 
ployes should immediately inform 
the property owner that the gas 
company’s responsibility is at an end, 
and that the property owner must 
employ competent mechanics to in- 
spect and repair his equipment and 
service lines. 

The property owner will be con 
tributory negligent if he fails to 
keep his pipes, appliances, ete. in 
good condition. Conversely the gas 
company is negligent and liable if its 
employes fail to use care to know 
that installed appliances are not de 
fective. 

For example, in Phoenix v. Texas 
Cities Gas Company, 100 S. W. 
(2d) 156, it was disclosed that a 
property owner purchased from a 
gas company a gas furnace which 
the company installed in the house. 
The furnace was equipped with two 
pilot light burners. It was controlled 
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by a thermostat which operated aulo- 
matically. In September, after the 
furnace had been installed for four 
years, the property owner requested 
the gas company to do some re- 
pair work on the furnace. An em- 
plove of the gas company called at 
the house and started the furnace. 
Shortly thereafter trouble developed 
in the furnace. Afterward the gas 
company’s employe came and_in- 
spected the furnace, and then did 
more repairs. The gas company em- 
ploye informed the property owner 
that the pilot light was defective, 
that it might last through the win 
ter, but a new one would have to 
be installed for the next winter. He 
did not ‘install a new pilot, nor did 
he suggest that the property owner 
install one. Nine days later an ex 
plosion occurred. 

The court decided that the ex 
plosion was caused by the defective 
pilot light and indicated liability ot 
the gas company, saying: 


“Under all the facts . .. issues of 
actionable negligence on appellee’s (gas 
company’s) part were in failing to make 
a proper inspection when it undertook 
to do so, and in failing to replace or 
properly repair the pilot light found to 
be defective, or warning the tenant or 
owner of the defective pilot light and 
danger incident to the continued use of 
the same so as to afford the tenant or 


WHEN THE PRESSURE’S ON 
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owner the opportunity of having such 
light repaired or replaced.” 


It is quite true that the gas com- 
pany could have avoided all respon- 
sibility and liability if it had proved 
that the property owner knew the 
pilot light was defective and danger- 
ous, and failed to notify the gas 
company or have it repaired by ef- 
ficient and experienced furnace re- 
pair mechanics. Under these circum- 
stances the property owner would 
have been contributory negligent. 
And the gas company could have 
avoided liability if its employe had 
replaced the defective pilot light. 





“First Century of 
Consumers’ Gas” 


Commemorating a century of gas 
service in Toronto, The Consumers Gas 
Company has issued an attractive and 
fully illustrated brochure in color giving 
a complete historical record of gas serv- 
ice since 1841, including that of prede- 
cessor companies. 

The statistical record of growth of 
distribution system shows 3 miles of 
street mains in 1848 and 1198 miles in 
the current year with 179 thousand cus- 
tomers, 

The story of the Company's growth 
was'more briefly set forth in our May 
issue. 
















Whether it’s a case of beating a 
tough schedule or doing the work 
at minimum costs, you can abso- 


lutely depend on CLEVELANDS. 


Extremely compact, sure-footed, 
very fast, easy to handle, with 
lots of real stamina and plenty of 
power, CLEVELANDS deliver max- 
imum trench in minimum time. 


Because of their correct design, 
superior quality unit-type construc- 
tion, ease of mobility and low fuel 
consumption, CLEVELANDS operat- 
ing and maintenance costs are con- 
sistently low, assuring real trenching 
economy for the long main lines, 
distribution lines, short scattered 
service lines and reconditioning. 





THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ° 
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long the Pipe Lines 


Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Reports on New Construction 


The Tennessee Gas  Transmiss 
Company announced in December that 
its natural gas deliveries to the East hav« 
almost doubled since the first t this 
year, and that its 1948 construction p1 
gral has been completed ahead 
schedule. 

President Gardiner Symonds said the 
system is now delivering in excess of 
605 million cubic feet daily, and that the 
shortage of gas in the Appalachian area 
should be somewhat alleviated this wir 


ter. He explained that accelerated de 
liveries of pipe were responsible ror t 
rapid completion of a major portion 
the second parallel line from south Tex 


‘as to West Virginia 
were made possible mainly by trade 
arrangements with other pipe line c 
panies. He also paid particular tribute 
to the loyalty and hard work of the Ter 
nessee Gas organization in 


These cle live es 


completit 
this work in time to meet the winte 
demands of the delivery areas 
Additional faciilties put in service 
ing 1948 included 
miles of main pipe 


approximately 
line loops and 83 
miles of lateral line to the Carthage field 
in east Texas, and approximately 74,004 
additional compressor horsepower in « 
isting compressor stations Phe 

pany now has in operation about 2500 
miles of large diameter pipe and 15 c 
pressor stations with the aggregate 


approximately 217,000 compressor horse 
power. 
The ‘Tennessee Gas  Transmissi 


Company has authority from the Fe 
eral Power Commission to further 
crease its capacity to 660 million cubi 
feet daily and work on this project will 
be continued in 1949, 

The Board of Directors on Novembe 
23rd elected Charles S. Coates a Vice 
President. He will continue wit! 
duties as General Superintendent 


Wisconsin Southern to Expand 
Natural Gas Distribution 


Natural gas having been in use in tw 
counties of southern Wisconsin, near the 
Illinois border for more than a vear, tl 
Wisconsin Southern Gas Company has 
tained permission from the Wisconsi 
extend its gas 
For this 
purpose the company has purchased the 
gas lines in Walworth and Kenosha c 
ties, adjoining the Southern lines, from 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric 
Racine, Wis., at a cost of about $180,000 
The Wisconsin Gas & Electric Compar 
had been using the pipe lines for distril 
tion of manufactured gas 


lic service commission to 
distribution to a larger territory, 


Company 


In addition to this, the Wisconsin Sout! 
ern has been authorized to construct add 
tional natural gas lines in order sections « 


40 


thern Wisconsin connect with the 
present tacilities of Wisconsin Gas, at a 
st of about $52,000. The natural gas 
pplie in southern Wisconsin by the 
Southern company comes from northern 
is line of the Natural Gas Pipelines 

( \merica. The counties along the 


state border 





re the only ones be- 
ng served with natural gas at present, but 


nal pipelines are to be laid from 


‘klahoma fields to Wisconsin when pipe 
available. The time for natural gas serv- 
other \Wisconsin counties is now 

et tor 1950 


Natural Gas Hydrate Study 


Monograph No. 8, by W. M. Deaton 
and E. M. Frost, Jr. of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, on Gas Hy- 


lrates and Their Relatior 


to the Opera- 


tion of Natural Gas Pipe Lines, has been 


eleased by the Bureau as a cooperative 
Natural Gas 
American Gas 


ject with the Depart- 
\ssociation 
e work of preparing Monograpl 
N 8 was begun in 1935 and except for 


ee war years was continued to the 


pres lhe Monograph is a compila- 

mn of the work done during a period of 
I ee! years 

In 1934, a paper by E. G. Hammer- 
schmidt reevaled that many “freezes” in 
atural gas pipe lines, which seriously 
affected the capacity of the lines, were 
caused by hydrates and not water ice 


at “freezes” in natural gas lines 


were not confined to areas of extremely 


w temperatures. It was this revela- 
mn which excited the interest of nat- 
gas men and this cooperative study 


e Monograph presents information 


pe line problems resulting from the 


rmation of hydrates, the kinds of 
reezes” in the line, the temperatures 

whi they occur, the experiences of 
pipe e operators, and the methods 
sed to free the lines 

Monograph No. 8 is on sale through 
e Natural Gas Department, American 


Gas Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y., priced at $1.00 per 
for members and $1.50 per copy 


without quantity dis- 


Cities Service Gas Company’s 
Progress on New Pipe Line 


Completion of a 182 mile section of 26- 
! ral gas pipeline, connecting the 
Hugoton-Kansas gas field with the Cities 
Service Gas Company's five-state system, 
as been announced by S. B. Irelan, presi- 
ent of the pipeline organization 


section of pipe was welded to a 
ection with underground lines crossing 
the Arkansas river as a point about one 

le south and east of Hutchinson, Kansas, 


vhere it enters the existing gas transpor- 





" id I ece mbhe r 


The project extends from the company’s 


new Hugoton compressor station located 
near Ulysses, in Grant County, Kansas, 1 
Hutchinson. From the latter point, the 
new 26-inch line is being extended north- 
east a further distance of about 23 miles 
for an additional connection with a smalle1 
line northwest of Newton, Kansas 

Another section of the Cities Service 
Gas project was completed during the sun 
mer for a distance of approximately 530 
miles between Ottawa and Kansas City, 
Kansas. This is now in service, carrying 
gas for market use in the Kansas City 
area. 

In announcing the 
ultimately will be 
ect, designed to supplement gas supplies for 
a rapidly expanding market demand, Irelan 


completion of what 
a 36 million dollar proj- 


also made known the completion of his 
company’s new 17,600 horsepower compres- 
sor facility near Ulysses, the North Hugi 
ton station. 

Completion of the compressor and trans- 
porting facilities will make available an 
additional 100 million cubic feet of gas 
daily into the west side of the existing 
system. The added 
supplies are expected to improve substa: 


Cities Service Gas 


tially the company’s ability to meet peak 
demands in certain areas 

Present maximum deliverability of the 
system, without the benefit of the new line, 
is around 630 million, and ultimate cor 
pletion of the entire 400-mile gas arte 
across the state will boost delivery capacity 
by more than 50 per cent. 


Changeover from L.P. to 
Natural Gas at Nogales 


Citizens Utilities Company with admin 
istrative offices at 125 East Putnam Av: 
nue, Greenwich, Connecticut, have operate 
a Butane Gas-Air 900 BT.U. gas plant 
for the past 12 years at Nogales, Arizona 
Gas service is provided to approximatel) 
843 consumers: 86 commercial and 757 
residential 

In the Fall of 1948 negotiations we 
completed with the El Paso Natural Gas 
Company whereby they would extend a 
main from the branch line serving Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, to Nogales, Arizona. 
The 48 miles of gas transmission main 
paralleling the Mexican border, passing 
through Patagonia, Arizona, will terminate 
five-tenths of a mile northeast of the Cit 
f Nogales, Arizona. The entire installa 
tion including metering equipment was 
scheduled for completion on December 20, 
1948. 

Citizens Utilities Company awarded a 
contract to J. H. Welsh and Son, Phoenix. 
\rizona, for the installation of the trans 
mission gas main and three regulator sta- 
tions from the point of termination by the 
El Paso Natural Gas Company to. the 
natural gas holder site at Nogales, Ar 
zona, all work to be completed before the 
end of 1948. 


The actual conversion of gas appliances 
to natural gas is scheduled to start this 


month C. W. 
California Gas 


Shupp of the Southern 
Company is supervising 
the entire program. The gas distribution 
system has been divided into 14. sections 
with a schedule of converting one section 
each day 
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New Equipment and Appliances 


Midget Pavement Breaker 


The Rapid Paver Breaker 
Corporation, Los Angeles 23, Calif., 
makers of this unit announces 
features incorporated into the ma- 
chines which permit greater ease 
of handling and important gains in 
yardage of concrete 
day's operation. 
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New Paving Breaker 


A new 70 pound pneumatic pav 
ing breaker is announced by the 
Independent Pneumatic Tool 
of Aurora, IIl., 
Thor Portable Power 


The new Thor ‘’24 
ion machine to the Thor 84 pound 
breaker the Model '’25,"" and an- 
swers a demand for a demolition 
tool just under the heavy duty 
class. 


manutacturers ol 


Tools. 


is a compan- 


tool 


This ¢ 
lw” x 6 


length; 
tional) chuck or 
steels; %” hose size; and 3 
inlet pipe thread. 
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New Panel Heater 
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ts rays of radiant heat, and 
nce it is 
the heater 

tle floor space. It mounts 
ll and no cutting of 
arpets is necessary. Vent 





rea sizes tor nat 

1 re L.P r other 
has a baked-on ivory 
sh. The burner compart- 
front door access and 
I tls controls. The 

1t exchanger is separ- 


I capacity. 
ils are available from 
of Cleve- 


listributors or 


% 


Self-Flaring Tube Fitting 


; Ti leakproof tube fit- 
that can be taken apart and 
cted many times, it is 
ed, without weakening the 
damaging the flare is of- 
RE Manufacturin: 
Scov Manufacturing 
- VAs hy x7 Q] 
1 Waterbury 91, Conn. 


This 
body and nut) which makes 
t ‘onnect. The 
nut shears off 
wrench force, and 
tube to form a 
joint. No special 
tools are required. 


fitting has only two parts 
it easy 
thrust collar in the 
under ordinary 
clamps onto the 
perfectly sealed 
skill or flaring 








Among features are its 37° flare 
(for maximum strength), an inv 
ed-type joint which provides 
tiple sealing surfaces, and intimate 


tube support designed \inimize 
vibration fatigue. 

Made in a complete range of 
sizes and. shapes. For use with 


( 


Copper, Aluminum, Monel 


nealed Steel Tubing. 


if 


~— 


New Vented Heater 


co 


Armstrong Products Corporation 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Model 920-V, a fully 
lating heater at a low cost. 

Can be used for natural, manu- 
ctured or LP gas with no un- 
easant odors or f 
om. 


onnounce 
circu- 


pl 
ro 





Cabinet and inner unit are fin- 
ished in porcelain 
rich brown color to suit the decora- 
tive scheme of any room. 

The 920-V has a 20,000 B.T.U. rat- 
ing and full A.G.A. approval. It 
stands 19” high and requires 19 x 
9” floor space. 


tI 














Mii 


aI 


2 
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Farewell to a Great Man 








ITH the deepest regret and with pro- 
found sorrow we record the passing of 
Stanton G. Krake, who as publish 


this Journal, has guided its policies and prog 
ress for the past twenty-five years 

Mr. Krake died following a brief illness 
his home in Brooklyn, New York I 
2lst at the age of 79. His was a strong and fer- 
tile mind with a keen analysis of editorial 
values, that carried on with quiet dignity and 
high principles up to his last day. 


I ilin 3; at 
n December 


— 


Born near Ogdensburg, New York in 1869 
his early years were spent on his father’s farm 
but he yielded to the lure of an industrial cc 
reer and came to New York City in 1893 at th 
age of twenty-four. 


For some years he acted as publisher's rey 
resentative for several outstanding industrial 
papers. Among these, he became identifie 
with American Gas Journal in the business de 
partment and as editorial consultant. He ac 
quired ownership and with it, full ntrol of 
the Journal and its policies in 1924. 


| 


At that time it was a weekly publication 
which had served the gas industry since 1859, 

-from the days of the gas lighting era, when 
gas cooking, water heating, refrigeration 
the commercial and industrial uses 
hardly appeared on the horizon. 

Acting on his own judgment, reinforced by 
opinions of men prominent in the gas industry 
he converted the Journal into a monthly in 
1927, continuing the policy of recording the 
achievements of the manufactured and natural 
gas industries and the advent and progress of 
L.P. gases. 


Under his direction it had been his policy to 
digest the main events, foresee the outlook in 
the progress of the industry, and with rare in- 
sight and judgment to select for presentation in 
the Journal the subjects of outstanding import- 


fINnNea 
ALL 


As a publisher, his high principle was first 
of all a manifest service to the industry which 
transcended objectives of financial reward. His 
courage during the adverse years of depres- 
sion never faltered so that emergence to nor- 
mal revenue was speedy and sure. 


Those who knew him and talked with him 
felt the strong, warm impact of his personality. 
He avoided flourish and idle pretence, offer- 
their stead unaffected veracity in his 
with sincerity as its main- 


ney ir 
ng in 


business dealings 


his employees his tone was that of strong 
confidence and appreciation of ef- 
1ich engendered in them an attitude of 
yn to duty. 


estrained generosity he made num- 

erous anonymous contributions to many chari- 
ses in appreciation of his own phy- 
well-being, and many individuals in pe- 
eed were given a lift by his helping 


Mr. Krake has passed:—his loss will be 
greatly felt, but his contribution to the industry 
rill linger long, especially in the minds of 





hand and to know of him as a successful man 
of high purpose and endeavor. His standards 
will be emulated by those who follow in his 
footsteps in the conduct of this publication. 


American Gas Journal, January 
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Ylews of the Gas Industry 


Outlook for Natural Gas Supply 


] 1 
] 


Natural gas will, within two or 1 
years, be practically all the 
large centers of industry in the United 
States, according to Paul R. Taylor, 
vice-president of Stone & Webster Serv 
ice Corp., who addressed engineers at- 
tending the 69th Annual Meeting of Tie 
America! Mechanical Engi 
neers on He told a prox 
ess industries and fuels session that i 


ree 


available in 


society ot 


December 2nd 


comparison with present-day costs « 


solid and liquid fuels, natural gas cat 
be purchased for industrial purposes at 
a cost considerably less than it is nec 


] 


essary | pay tor these competitive 
products 

“Costs for natural gas should remait 
stable,” Mr 
ed, “because the 
natural gas companies are 
by Federal o1 


comparatively Taylor stat 
earnings and rates of 
controlled 
State Commissions and 
prices natural gas in the field ars 
usually set for 
future year 


a considerable number of 
“In addition to the savings in actual 
further savings are 
both the 


cost of natural gas, 


distributor .and 


achieved | 
the ultimate 


cause ol 


industrial consumer be 
less labor required for the un 
loading and storage 
fuel and f 


ing from the use of solid fuel. 


of solid and liquid 


the disposal of ashes result 


He pointed out that natural gas, be 
ing of 
gravity and 
ideal for use in any 
where heat is required. It 


constant heating value, specific 


burning characteristics, is 
type of industry 
iS espe cially 
desirable for industrial uses where close 


temperature control, cleanliness and 
freedom from injurious ingredients are 
required, he 
At the Car] 
industrial sales manager of The Brook 
lyn Union Gas Company, stated that in 
1947, more than 65 percent of the 29 
billions of therms sold by utilities was 
sold t 
ers. 
“The 


is practic ally 


said. 


session, Wierum, 


Salhi 





industrial and commercial us- 
effective utilization of gas fi 
unlimited in scope,” 


declared. “There is hardly any type of 
industrial heat application to which gas 
fuel cannot be adapted, assuming that 
its availability and the [ 


the give 


economies ot 
situation favor its use.” 

Mr. Wierum said that in addition to 
such common industrial uses as lares 
volume food preparation, heat treating, 
steam generation and metal melting, gas 
fuel is also in use 
tities for such 
open hearth furnaces, lime and cement 


kilns, 


today in large quan- 
operations as heating 
furnaces, and 
addition, 


glass and ceramic 
oi! refinery stills. In 
because of an expanded synthetic rub- 
ber program, great quantities of natural 
gas are [ 
carbon 
clude generation 
and conversion of natural gas to gaso- 
line. 


largely 


manufacture of 
non-fuel uses in- 


used in the 
black. Other 
process atmosphere 


Water Heater Promotion 
Campaign 


Final details for one of the most com 
prehensive, far reaching at all-inclu 
sive cooperative sales and promotional 


Campaigns evel developed for the au 
tomatic gas water heater industry, were 
completed at a special all day 
ot the (;as \ppliance 


Water 


meeting 
Manufacturers 


\ssociation’s Gas Heater Divi- 


sion held December 2 at the Black 
stone Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 

Stank C. Gorman, sales promotion 
director f GAMA’s gas water heater 
livis 1 Sponsors Ot Lie 11 WC de 


SCTID« nm page 17 





l_elat d M ( 
ville, Indiana, is chairman of the GAMA 
Heatet which has 
been developing the 1949 promotion. 
Other parti 


Feigel, Servel, Inc., Evans- 


Gas Water Division 
cipating manutacturers of the 
Divisi are: American Gas Machine 
Co.; Bastian-Morley Co.: Brvant Heater 
Co.; Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.: 
Cleveland Continental 
Water Heater Ce Lid. Day & Night 


Manufacturing Co.; Duo-Therm Corp 





General Water Heater (¢ Tp.; Handley 
Brown Heater Co Hoyt Heater Co.; 
Hotstrea Heater Co Hoyt Heaters 


Co. of N. California; Lawson Mfg. Co 
Heater Co.; Mission Ap 
Water 


pliance Corp.; Pioneer Heatet 
Co.: Pittsburg] Water Heater Co.; 
Rheem Mfg. Co.: Ruud Mfg. Co.: Se- 
curity Manufacturing Co.; A. O. Smith 
Corp.; Southern Heater Corp Servel, 
Inc.; Hedges Mfg. ( Mustee Heate1 


Co.; John Wood Mfg. ¢ 


Laclede Gas Light Elects 
Gardner to Board 


Russell E. Gardner, Jr., of the invest 
ment firm of Reinholdt & Gardner, 400 
Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri, was 
elected a member * the Board of Di- 


rectors of The Laclede Gas Light Com- 
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1 


pany to fill the 
created by the 
D’Arcy, St 
tive. 


The election of M1 


nent in business circles and civic affairs 


vacancy on the board 
death of Whilham  (¢ 


Louis Advertising KExecu 


Gardner, promi 


continues Laclede’ selecting 


} 


s policy of 
local business men to serve on its board, 
according to Robert W. Otto, 


president 


Robb Quinby Now Heads 
A.G.A. Rate Committee 


lLaclede’s 


Manager of the Rate 
Department of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company, has been appointed Chairman 
of the Rate Committee of the 
Gas Association for the New 

year, Robert \\ Hendee, President, 
\.G.A. and President, Colorado 
state Fuel Company, 


Robb Quinby, 


American 
Association 


Inter- 
has announced 
The work of the Association’s Rate 
Committee is of importance 
at this time, Mr Sharply 


rising costs of labor and materials for 


particular 
I lendee said 


making and transporting gas have neces- 
sitated rate adjustments on the part of 
many gas utility companies. In the past 
Association year alone, 53 
have reported changes in 


The work of the A.G.A 


tee in collecting and disseminating in 


companies 
their rates. 


Rate Commit 


formation, procedures and other valu 
able data, is proving most beneficial to 
the entire gas utility industry 





Mr. Quinby has been active in the 
field of utility rate determination for 
many He joined The Brooklyn 
‘Company in 1931 as Utiliza- 
tion Assistant in the New Business De 
partment, later becoming the Rate En- 


years 


Union Gas ( 


gineer of that Department. He became 
statistician of the company in 1938 and 
in 1939 established the Rate Bureau for 
Brooklyn After nearly three 
years of active duty as Air Combat In- 
telligence officer in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, he returned to the company and 
Manager of the Rate Depart- 
ment when it was formed in May, 1946 


Union. 


became 











The International Heating and 
Ventilating Expostion 


Many advances in air conditioning fa 
cilities will be disclosed at the 9th In- 
ternational Heating and Ventilating Ex 
position, Chicago Amphitheatre, January 
24-28. 
display in which more than 300 manu 
facturers of complete systems and spe 
cialized components are showing thei 
latest products under the auspices of the 
American Society of Heating and Venti 
lating Engineers, 
meeting is being held during the same 
week. 


55th annual 


whose 


kind of 


heating, ventilating and air conditioning 


Every basic equipment f 


will be listed in the official catalog, i 
cluding variations in size and type, duc 
to the wide dissimilarity in both the 
physical limitations and the tempera 
mental needs to be served in treating 


different sized various types 


of buildings. 


spaces in 


Exhibits will include gas water heat 
ers, a complete line of packaged cooling 
units ranging from half-ton to 15-to1 
capacity, and gas-fired floor furnaces 
Another old-line manufacturer is now 


offering as fired boilers, crated con 
plete and wired for practically a plug-in 


installation. 


Mfrs. Light & Heat Co. 
Appoints Coleman P.A. 


James E. Coleman has been name 
purchasing agent for The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. and for its associ 
ated gas companies in the Pittsburg 
Group of The Columbia 
Inc. 


Gas Systen 

In making this announcement, Irving 
K. Peck, vice president and general mat 
ager commented that Mr. Coleman had 
been serving as purchasing 
agent since July. 

Mr. Coleman entered the gas indus 
try in 1925 when he joined the Norther 
Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 
Ind., as an industrial engineer. In 1937 
he joined The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. as an industrial engineer an 


assistant 


was located in Steubenville, O. and 
Beaver Falls, Pa. He succeeds John M 
Simpson who has retired after many 


years of gas company servic 


Western Metal Show 


Announcement has been made by \\ 
H. Eisenman, National Secretary, Amer 
ican Society for Metals, that the Sixtl 
Western Metal Congress and Western 


Metal Exposition will be held in Los 
Angeles at the Shrine Auditorium, April 
llth through April 15th, 1949. 


This Congress and Exposition will agai: 
be under the management of the Amer 
ican Society for Metals, sponsors of the 
annual Metal Congress and Exposition in 
the East. A _ fine technical program is 
being developed by the A.S.M. in ec 
operation with the Western Sections of 20 
other National technical societies. Leading 
scientists from both the metals producing 


and consuming industries will participate 


44 


The exposition has mobilized a 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


January 


10-11 4. G. A. Accounting Section, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 


»4 a7 A (y A Home Service 
Workshop Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O 

March 
10 National Assn. of Corrosion 


Engineers Annual Convention, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


17-18 Oklahoma Utilities Assn. An- 
nual Meeting, Tulsa Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla 

4-25 New England Gas Assn., An- 
nual Business Conference, Ho- 


tel Statler, Boston. 


April 


+6 Distribution, Motor Vehicle & 

Corrosion Conference, Nether- 

lands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
6-8 AGA Sales Conference on In- 

dustrial & Commercial Gas. 
Gas Meters Assn. of Florida- 
Georgia Annual Meeting, 
Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. Au- 
gustine, Florida 


t 


11-13 AGA-EEI Spring Accounting 
Conference, Hotel Book-Cadil- 
lac, Detroit, Mich. 


Vid-IVest Gas Assn. Annual 
Hotel Fort Des 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Convention, 


Moines, 


11-13 National Association 


rosion 


of Cor- 
Nether- 
lands-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Engineers, 


Southwestern Gas Measure- 


ment Short Course, College 
of Eng’g., University of Okla- 


homa, Norman, Okla. 


18-20 Midwest Power Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 
20-22 Southern Gas Assn. Annual 


Convention, Buena Vista Ho 


tel, Biloxi, Miss. 


28-29 Indiana Gas Assn. French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

May 

9-10 4.G.A. Natural Gas Dept 
Spring Meeting, French Lick 
Springs, Indiana 

9-11 Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Assn. Annual Convention and 
Trade Show, Palmer House, 
Chicago 

9-13 AGA Industrial Gas School, 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

12- 14 Southwestern Gas V easure- 
ment Short Course, Univer- 


of Eng’g., University of Okla 


homa, Norman, Okla 


An- 
Hall, 


17-19 Pennsylvania Gas Assn 
nual Convention, Galen 


Wernersville, Pa 
23-25 AGA Production & Chemical 
Conference, Hotel New York- 
er, New York, N. Y. 
National Restaurant Expost 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


25-27 Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
Assn. Annual Meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

26-27 The Natural Petro- 
leum Assn. of Canada Annual 
Veeting, Hotel London, Lon 
don, Ont. 


Gas & 
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Annual Engineers’ Day 
Colorado School of Mines 


Phe 15th annual Engineer’s Day of the 
Colorado School of Mines will be held 
n Golden, Colorado on Friday, April 22, 
1949 

The program will feature speakers on 
many phases of the mineral industries as 
well as exhibits and scholarship examina- 

Exhibition space, both indoors and out, 


is ava lable. free ot charge, to all indus- 


tries engaged in or related to the discovery, 
minerals and 


extraction, and refining of 


petroleum Exhibitors must, however, 
assemble and take down their displays. 
otential exhibitors are reminded that 
e day affords an excellent opportunity 
to acquaint future mineral engineers as 
well as many alumni and visitors with 
their products and organizations 
Complete information concerning any 
point of the day’s activities may be ob- 
tained by writing J. Robert Medaris, 


Chairman of 


Golden, 


the Engineering Day Com- 


mittee, { olorado. 


Midwest Research Institute 
Appoints Directors 

Officers of the Midwest 

tute 


Insti- 
appoimtment of Dr. 
George E. Ziegler as Director and Dr. 
Clayton O. Dohrenwend as Assistant Di- 
rector of the Institute. The announcement 
followed action taken at the Annual Trus- 
Meeting held December 6, 1948, in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Dr. Ziegler has devoted the past ten 
vears to solving the problems of industry 
through the practical application of the 
fundamental sciences to the problems of 
industry. He came to the Institute at the 
time of its inception in 1945 as Executive 
Scientist, having previously been associated 
with 


Research 
announce the 


tees 


\rmour Research Foundation in Chi- 
cago. He has been acting chief adminis- 
trator of the Institute since the resignation 
of Harold Vagtborg some six months ago. 

Dr. Dohrenwend, appointed to the newly 
established position of Assistant Director, 
has been Research Consultant since coming 
to the Institute in July, 1946. He was for- 
merly assoviated with Illinois Institute of 
Technology as Director of the Mechanics 
Department. 
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pipe near Kankakee, Illinois, described 


: . a gas industry to outside 
n American Gas Journal, March 1947 ; 





has increased its underground storage 7 : 
: 2 ALT Barnett said 
in service to more than 95,000,000 cu 





Increase _in Underground Storage R. G. Barnett, Vice President, Port- products to less than half that of compara 
by Public Service Co.. No. Hlinois !#"d Gas & Coke Company, chairman of | ble products on the market 
hs the P. & A. Committee, pointed out that “The people in ‘our organization who 

Just two years ago the Public Serv- a - Shad , ° ; : ; : ‘ om 
aa ik ce tino Mr. Robert W. Hendee, President of have accomplished this unique result are 
: ompany of Northern inois com - 
~ a nage. ip : j \.G.A. and President, Colorado Inter- very proud of the skill and imagination 
pleted its first installation of under- : : : rs } ; eae 

: 7 i PPR ie e  aP state Gas Company, had pledged him- which have made this record possible 
ground storage of natural gas in buries self to the broad purpose of “selling” the Their increased financial income is only 


industries and to one of the benefits to them resulting from 


: 1.250.000 hic f the public during the coming year. In our imecentive program. 

ts capacity was 1,290, cubic teet 3 “ ‘ 

D I 1947 - 48. , this endeavor, the Publicity and Adver- lf all industry should adopt a compara 
Iring ) an 948 » Cc any . Boies . 

: ; Stor 6, the compan} tising Committee can offer valuable aid, ble incentive system, and it was as suc 


cessful as in the case of our Company, the 


; The publiicty progran ‘ommen standard of living of all people would b 

: ft., all at 2240 pounds pressure. In ad 2 a lee ded : i einbss igus a 

i “rs “a ree , by the Committee calls for increased ef- quadrupled. All friction between so-called 

4 dition to the a< Seenr cS _ fort by the Publicity Bureau in telling labor and management would disappear. 

Company Bow DAS. @ \ pes cu. It — the story of gas in domestic, trade, fi- The threat of communism, which is dis- 
pac) eae Mt. I pit age Mhi- nancial, industrial and general magazine turbing us so greatly, would be entirely 
=a tli 5 geen i 0 10.000 ang and news fields. Increased efforts will removed and the satisfaction of all work 
S ~ oO p f x ° sr ” 

son, noi . Anot ket 46,000, " cu ae also be made to encourage individual ers would be greatly enhanced 

; are expected to be added during 1949 utility companies and appliance manu- 


at the Mt. Prospect site. Thus, by the 
end of 1949 the present 95,000,000 cu 
ft. in service will be increased to more 
than 141,000,000 cu. ft. An additional 
30,000,000 cu. ft. are either in. service 


facturers to seek eve 


operations 


of under construction by other com 


>. . 
panies, mostly in the Chicago area. Pay ments to 


The Lincoln Electric Co. Cleveland. ice Company, Rulison Evans, Pres., 

Publicity & Advertising Ohio, listributed $3,821,973.00 Incentive through ree services of Frederick H. 

Committers of ACA. Welds payments in Decembe r to 1097 workers for Dechant of Phil: - Iphia, Consulting En- 

Meetin the year 1948. These payments, as an aver gineer, to Semet-Solvay Engineering Di- 

= S age, double the income of every member vision, Allied oe & Dye Corpora 

Plans for augmenting and accelerating in the organization, according to Mr. J. F tion, for construction at the Scranton 

its program of publicity in 1949 were Lincoln, president of the Company, who, Gas Plant. This Reverse Flow Machine 

discussed at the organization meeting of in making these payments, made the fol- will have a 10’ 0” I.D. Generator with 

the newly appomted Publicity and Ad- lowing statement Semet-Solvay mechanical grate as well 

vertising Committee of the American “Our incentive program at The Lincoln as an automatic charging machine. It 

Gas Association held at A.G.A. Head- Electric Co. has not only increased wages is expected that the plant will be in 
quarters on December 3rd. but also has reduced the selling price of its operation by the fall of 1949 


Lincoln Electric Incentive Water 


ry opportunity to Semet-Solvay Reverse Flow Unit 
publicize their own achievements and ‘for Scranton. Penna. 


A contract for a fully automatic 
Semet-Solvay Reverse Flow Carbureted 
Gas Machine has been awarded 
by Scranton-Spring Brook Water Serv 


Workers 





‘The G perm of Them All 


Guia — 


GAS BURNERS 





More Popular Than Ever 


Szectfy WORDENSSON 


FORCED OR NATURAL DRAFT 


GAS BURNERS 














With Home Owners and Dealers 














DEALERS SAY—Columbia Nutipe Burner has 
a common sense cesign. Closely duplicates opera- 
tion of appliance when solid fuel was used. Easy 
to install. Seldom requires service. 


HOME OWNERS SAY-—Gives quick heat 
transfer and earlier delivery of heat to rooms. 
Has tamper- “poen hinrseestane and quiet operation. 


MODEL P-ZE 


shown here is designed 
for use in warm air fur- 
naces or round type boiler 
where grates are removed. 















Send for free folder giving 
complete instructions for 
installing 


THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 


729 Ewing Street * Toledo 7, Ohio 
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FOR LARGE HEATING, PROCESSING 
OR POWER PLANTS 


.where First Cost is a factor— Dependable Operation is 
important—exceptional High Efficiencies and Low Operat- 
ing Costs are paramount— Complete Factory Assembled 
Units are desired and Endorsed 
Combustion Safeguards 






are a requirement. 


Nordensson Type 
PH Single Unit 
Capacities up to 
6,000,000 BTUs 


per hour 


ROBERTS-GORDON APPLIANCE CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DOMESTIC, COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BURNERS 


137 Arthur Street, Buffalo 7, New York 
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The All Gas Kitchen of In the all gas kitchen of Laiai House 
Lanai House in California we find the coziness of the old fash- 
¥ ned farm kitchen enhanced by the ulti- 

High on the most spectacular marin¢ ; : ah 
mate in modern conveniences. The 


view point of fabled Castellammare a 


; ot breakfast room with its wood fireplace 
few miles north of Santa Monica, Calit er 
practically a part of the kitchen, be- 
the Lanai House opened its doors it + 9 
; ; separated only by a sliding panel. 
November to an exclusive list of invited : aa : 
: é Heart ot the kitchen, of course, is the 
guests, bidden to inspect the most ela ‘ 
: ; Western Holly six burner gas range 
orate and intriguing display ' ' : : 
; . : : his luxurious range has two ovens, two 
presented in America in the opi me Saal ; Meer gd 2a 
A é sull-out broilers and automatic clock 
some two score individuals ar . . 
ntrol. Generous food storage is pro- 


vided by an eight foot De Luxe Servel 
is refrigerator, and a 40 gallon Superbo 
ater heater gives a plentiful supply of 


international reputation who have « 
laborated in its design, construction and 
furnishings. 


watel 
Other features of this modern kitchen 
ire the Kaiser hydraulic, jet propelled 


dishwasher and the Kaiser garbage dis- 
posal unit Flush ceiling lighting is con- 
veniently located over the gas range and 

e kitchen cabinets \ ventilating fan 
eliminates any fumes or cooking odors. 

Cozy warmth throughout the house is 
amply provided by a Hammel gas fur- 
nace This forced air furnace has ducts 
leading to several evenly distributed out- 
lets in each room. In this way a unt- 

rm temperature is maintained in all 
parts of the room more effectively than 
with the single outlet design 


Ebasco Services Appoints 
Dean M. Workman to Staff 


Ehasco Services Incorporated announces 

ppointment of Dean M. Workman as 

Consulting Gas Engineer in the planning, 

Costas th Ge All-Sus Kitch lesign, operation and betterment of manu- 

factured and natural gas systems 

Mr. Workman received his engineering 

From an architectural standpoint the legree from the Universitv of Wisconsin 

Lanai House combines the informal, a n 1910. Since his association with Ebasco 

most rustic trends of California desigi n 1937, he has been engaged in studies and 

with the characteristic “outdoor living nvestigations pertaining to all phases of 

room” which is the famous “Lanai” of zas operations, both of an economic and 

the islands where hosiptality and ease of ngineering nature He has engineered 

living has also been carried to a peak of many projects for a large and widely di- 

popularity. Immense glass walls disap ersified group of gas utility operating 

pear at a touch to bring the living roo mpanies, domestic and foreign, engaged 

of the house and the sheltered, glass n the production, transmission and distri- 
rooted lanai into a single area « sul bution of manufactured and natural gas 

passing charm. Even the spacious mas His new duties will vary in scope from 

ter bedroom can be thrown into this the study of a particular local problem to 

single area at a touch if desired \s a e planning of complete systems and the 


preparation of economic surveys and fore- 





home for entertaining the Lanai Hou 
unquestionably reaches a new hig! casts 





A Last—‘‘PRACTICAL” HOME HUMIDIFICATION 
the REPUBLIC gas-fired HUMIDIFIER ... it cleans itself 


A SELF-CONTAINED, SELF-CONTROLLED UNIT, ADE- 
QUATE FOR AN AVERAGE-SIZE HOME. BASEMENT 
INSTALLATION — INDEPENDENT OF THE HEATING 
PLANT. THOROUGHLY DEPENDABLE AND TROUBLE- 
FREE. SIMPLE IN DESIGN, IT FUNCTIONS THROUGH- 
OUT THE SEASON WITH NO FUSS, NO BOTHER. 








The REPUBLIC HUMIDIFIER measures only 26” x 18” x I1'/.”— 
but its healthful, ''spring-like’’ effect is felt throughout the home. 


na J Upon Request 


AUTOGAS Company, 2153 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 47 











Glossary of Terms for 
Mfd. and Mixed Gases 


\ 48 page Glossary of Terms, containing 
over 700 definitions of terms commonly 
used in the manufactured and mixed gas 
industries, has been issued by F. H. Achard, 
755 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

Prepared for ready reference and under- 
standability, the Glossary will appeal to 
stenographic, accounting, and other clerical 
personnel, public contact employees, distri- 
bution and operating people, supervisors, 
and executives of the manufactured and 
mixed gas industries and allied businesses. 
Engineers will find it a handy reference. 

The definitions are useful also for indi- 
vidual and group employee training. They 
have been reviewed by laymen, a specialist 
in business English, a gas engineer, and a 
training specialist. Consequently users will 
find them simple and technically accurate 
Single copies are 60 cents or 10 copies, 50 
cents each, postpaid. 


Blaw-Knox Chemical Plants Div. 
Promotes Construction Men 


Chemical Plants Division of  Blaw- 
Knox Company has announced the pro- 
motion of E. S. Wright to manager of 
construction and W. F. O'Neill to suc- 
ceed Mr. Wright as general superin- 
tendent of construction. 

Mr. Wright joined the organization in 
1942 and has since been active in every 
phase of the diviison’s construction ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. O'Neill has been with the division 
since 1941, except for three years service 
as an officer in the Combat Engineers. 
Prior to joining Blaw-Knox, he was in 
the construction industry on the West 
( oast. 





METER 
REPAIRS 


We offer a meter repair serv- 
ice that is prompt and efficient 


on all types of gas meters. 


Our staff of skilled mechanics 
have had 25 years experience 
in this work. We can assure 
you of satisfactory service on 
a trial shipment of meters. 

Adjusting, Clean and Oil or 


New I Dies. 


Correspondence regarding 
details invited 


LANTERN METER REPAIR CO. 
127-27 Willetts Point Bivd. 
Corona, L. I., New York 
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Central Indiana Gas Company 
Promotes Service with Column 


To catch the interest of housewives 
who skip over the usual ads, Central 
Indiana Gas Company is running a 
weekly column, “Cookin’ With Gas” in 
a list of ten Indiana newspapers. One 
of the series is shown herewith. 

Prepared by Handy Flame, Indi 





By HANDY FLAME 
Your Gas Wonder Worker 


TIPS ON WATERLESS 
COOKING”; Steaming or “wa- 
terless cooking” means cooking 
with a minimum of water (14” 
to 1” in bottom of the pan) and 
with a close-fitting cover on the 
utensil. Turn flame on full until 
high steam is reached, then re- 
duce to simmering. (This is 
easy on a new automatic gas 
range with high heat, low heat, 
any heat you want, instantly.) 
Cook until tender, no longer. Do 
not use soda; vegetables retain 
bright color if not overcooked. 
Avoid raising cover during 
cooking. And remember, save 
every spoonful of liquid left to 
use in soups or stews—it’s rich 
in food value, 


How hot should water be for 
the family wash? Experts say 
you need a supply of uniformly 
correct temperatures between 
120° and 150°. Here’s why. 
While lukewarm water is best 
for woolens, silk, synthetics and 
non-fast colors, most of your 
washing requires water at high- 
er temperatures. Water from 
105° to 120° may be used for 
badly soiled colored cottons, but 
watér at 150° is most efficient 
for the bulk of your washing— 
white and fast colored cottons 
and linens. It’s simple to get 
the exact temperature with an 
automatic gas water heater. 

e 

The silent gas refrigerator “fam- 
ily size’ model freezes 112 spar- 
kling ice cubes at a time. 


CENTRAL INDIANA 


GAS COMPANY 





anapolis, the column covers a variety of 


cooking hints and suggestions on water 
heating and refrigeration. Three or four 
items are treated in each column. 


Wheelco Instruments Co. Opens 
Southern District Office 
Wheelco Instruments Company, Chi- 
cago, announces the opening of a new 


district office at 2204 Fannin St., Hous- 
ton 5, Texas. The new office, under the 


direction of George Hatfield, formerly 


of the company’s Chicago Sales Office, 
will handle sales and service for the 


states of Texas, Louisiana and New 


Mexico 


Askania Appoints Frank Early 
to Detroit Area 

\skania Regulator Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, announces the appoint- 
ment of. Frank E. Early as its repre- 
sentative in the Detroit, Michigan, area 
effective January 1, 1949, address 15234 
Michigan Ave 

Mr. Early, who has worked with As- 
kania and Askania equipment in various 


Home Service Workshop 


The Annual A.G.A. Home Service 
Workshop to be held in Cleveland at the 
Statler Hotel, January 24-27, will cover 
all phases of home service operation in- 
cluding demonstrations and gas and 
equipment explanation, and promotion. 

The opening conference-luncheon will 
feature as its principal speaker, Mr. E. 
Holley Poe, Natural Gas Consultant of 
E. Holley Poe Associates. The group 
will be welcomed at this time by Mr. J. 
French Robinson, President of The 
East Ohio Gas Company. 

The second conference-luncheon will 
feature as their part of the program, the 
promotion of the Committee-sponsored 
Career Records entitled “Home Eco- 
nomics For Me.” 

Delegates at the conference will be 
given a personally conducted tour of 
the testing work at the A.G.A. Testing 
Laboratories, and will be greeted there 
by Mr. Edwin L. Hall, Director. 

Group discussions, which have proved 
popular at other Workshops, will pro- 


capacities since 1936, will represent the vide get-togethers for review of current 
company for all its products. 


activities in home service. 





HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE A.G.A 


Standing left jht: Winifred Anderson, A.G.A. Testing Laboratories, Cleveland 
Kathleen Atkinson, Providence Gas Company; Jane Schleicher, The East Ohio Gas 
Company; Irene Muntz, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.: Mrs. Pauline Treisch, The 
Tappan Stove Company, Mansfield; Mrs. Vera Ault, Public Service Company of Colo- 

sdo; Martha Carnes, Servel, Inc.. Seated left to right: Flora Dowler, The Manufac 


Light & Heat Company, Pittsburgh; Helen Kirtland, The Ohio Fuel Gas Com 
pany, Columbus; Mrs. Kathryn Johnson, Rockland Gas Company, Inc., Spring Valley: 


M > Watk Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co., Allentown; Jessie McQueen, A.G.A. 

adquarters; Eleanor Morrison, Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, Grand Rapids; 

Wilson, lowa-lIllinois Gas & Electric Company, Davenport; Mrs. Ellen Bridges 

Gas Service Company, Pittsburgh; Julia Hunter, Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas: 
Mildred Clark, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa. 





The Reliable Shut-Off 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipu- 
lation. When locked in place it holds. 
Stopper cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Ad- 
justed in 30 seconds. 

Ask for circulars on this and other dis- 
tribution equipment. 

Nearly a half century of service to the 

Gas Industry. 


for Street Mains Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Broeklyn, New York 
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Robert O. Luqueer V. P. and Dis t Manager e northwestert office training course at the Gardner, 

Sales Mer. Norwalk Valve Pennsvlvania district for The Lincoln Elec- Mass. plant. His first assignment with 1 

Company tric Company His office is located at 741 the company was as representative in ) 

E Liberty Street, Franklin, Pa the Midwest Sales Division. In 1937 he : 

Robert O. Luqueer, who has bh a Mr. Richardson also a graduate of was transferred to the Eastern Division 

otheer and director since 1944, as just ase Institute of nology, eraduating of the company in New York City, and : 
assumed responsibility for national sales n 1936 with a deg in Mechanical Engi over a ten-year period, served as Di- 
of the Norwalk Valve Company \ eering. He went work for The Lin-  yision Credit Manager and Eastern 

graduate of Stevens Institute of Te In Electric Cor nmediately follow- Sales Manager. Mr. Taylor was pro- : 

nology, with the degree of M. | Mi craduation and has been engaged in moted to General Sales Manager of the : 
ules engineering for the past twelve vears company in 1947 with headquarters at 


Manager of the 


ited at 663 


Florence 


) 


ard of 





Luqueer has been conncted wit! 
industry for almost all of his 
career 


~~ as 
business 
His former connections inclu 
the Consolidated Edison (C 
New York, Buffalo Gas Company and 
the gas engineering firms of Humphreys 
& Glasgow, Humplhireys‘and Miller 


mpany 


, an 
Forstall, Robison and Luqueer Mi 
Luqueer has been a member of the S 
ciety of Gas Lighting for more than 20 
years 
Lincoln Electric Announces 

Dist. Manager Appointments 

The Lincoln Electric Company of Cleve 
land, O., announces recent appointments 
and changes in its District Managers 

C. W. Lytton has been made District 


Manager for the Buffalo, N. Y., area witl 
ottice located at 1700 Niagara Street, B 
falo, N. Y. Mr. Lytton has had a bre 
experience in the field with Lincoln Ele : 
tric, starting with the company shorth — 


after his graduation from Case Institute 





of Technology in 1931 with a degree in \fter graduating 
Electrical Engineering. U1 : 

C. M. Richardson has been appointed zation in 1932 and 
| 
| 
| 


The mark of 
unerring dependability 
in purification 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 


3-15 26th Ave 
Long Island City 2, New York 
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Ray Zeh has_ been 
Tolede eo. 
he Lincoln Electri ompany 
spitz 


1937 and started to 
The Lincoln Electric 


Florence Stove Company 
Elects New President 
bert H. Tavlor was elected Presi 
f ove Company to fill 
icancy Cause dl 
F. Dobson, at 
Directors Mr 
\\ has beet Vice 

Sales and a Director 


is had wide experence in Florence op 


resident in Charge 


era ns over a period 





from Northwestern 
iversity he joined the Florence organ- 
ok the factory and 





appointed District the Gardner plant 
district for | 
His office - , ‘ ’ 
Building. T Walsh Refractories Corp. 
er Building, To ; . : 
New Office and Warehouse 
from Western Re J. L. Crawford, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Walsh Refractories 
Corporation, 4070 N. First St., St Louis, 
has announced the purchase of property at 
Oak and Ferry Streets, adjacent to the 





‘company's present office and plants 

The newly acquired property will be the 
site for a modern, air conditioned office 
building and will also provide additional 
warehousing facilities 


} 
+ 
I 


e death of Ed 
recent meeting ot 


It will be ready for 
ccupancy in about 90 days 
Taylor, 





of the Company, 


LATTN 


E 
GAS BOIL 
1 H.P. to 45 H 





of sixteen vears. E 


RS 


P. 





2 H.P. Gas Fired Pressing ma- 
chine boiler. 100 Ibs. ASME 
Code. 


P, M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 











CLEVELAND 





“A” TYPE METERS 
“B” TYPE METERS 
DIAPHRAGMS 


Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14,0. Phone CHerry 2351 


7 
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Blower For Sale Commerce He surveyed the Gas new product makes the desirable qualities 
* Industry in all American Coun- of a chrome-base refractory available for 
Used G. E. Centrifugal Blower, capacity ries last year 


12,500 c.f.m. at 40” water pressure, driven Mi 
by Curtis steam turbine, 150 Ibs. per square 
inch pressure, 118 HP., 3400 r.p.m. Good 
Condition ms 


Department of 


Long Island Lighting Company 
(E. N. Scott) Mineola, New York ; 


age! This 


became the 


Rockwell Names L. A. Dixon, Jr. 
General Manager of DuBois 


W. F. Rockwell, Jr., President 
Rockwell Manufacturing has announced ‘ooo ee 
the appointment of LL. A. Dixon, Jr., as ' 
a . F . ‘ oncrete, KnOWnNn 
General Manager of the Pittsburg! bl 
is abl 


DuBois Division of the Company 
Concurrent with his appointment Mr 
Dixon stated that expansion plans hav: 
been formulated to accelerate produc- 
tion in the Company’s tin meter oper 
ations whicl 
of this division’s function. 


as 3100 degrees 


theials of its 
ounced recently 


constitutes the major part major 


Mr. Dixon boasts a long relationship time an 
with the tin meter industry, having de- the refractory and 
voted his full time to it since his gradu- — ¢jec chrome 
ation from Pennsylvania State College ability to support 
Shortly after the war, he went to sine 
Europe and purchased large supplies of ern 


British tin plate, and his plants made 
delivery of tin gas meters when com- 
petitors couldn’t because domestic tin 
plate was in short supply in this country. 
At that time he was commissioned to 
make a detailed report on German, 
French and English gas meter methods 
and designs to the U. S. Department of 


as ordinary 


exceptional 


rials and other 
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Dixon start in the 
Company and was made Executive Vice 
President in 1944 When Rockwell ac- 
quired that company 
| \ssistant General Man- 
division 


DuBois and Sykesville, Pennsylvania 


New Chrome-Base Concrete; 


To Withstand 3100 F 


withstand 


-ome-base refractor) WITH 
“Kromecast,” which , 4 
mperatures as high = SER Bi 
has been developed TRADE MARK 
Wilcox Company, 


he Babcock 


mportance 
because it makes available for the first 
easily installed 


ag-resisting 
ads at high tempera- 
poured into. place as easily 
concrete 
tering or with a cement gun. It possesses 
volume stability at 
tures up to 3100 F., 
tection against attack by fuel slags, metal- 


while providing pro- 


lurgical and chemical 


reactive 


many applications in which such a material 


Engineering 
Pittsburgh-DuBois 


cannot now be used 


Bulletin available 
cox Co., 85 Liberty St., New York 7. 


in October, 1947, 


operates plants in 








SERVICE AND SAFETY 


THE ANTI - FREEZE 
FOR GAS MAINS AND SERMIES 


Servone is a highly concentrated bqud 
DO NOT WASTE. 


tories Division an- 
new product is of 


industrial furnaces 





Distrbuted by 
MULCARE ENGINEERING COMPANY, BC 
53 Pork Place, New York City 


"2 ‘ 


Cut repeat calls on 
frozen Services and Mcins 
SERVONE offers full Winter protec- 
tion against freezing of Mains and 

Services in exposed places. 


NON-EXPLOSIVE . . NON-CORROSIVE 
NON-INFLAMMABLE 


One 8 oz. can will treat a 1'/2" 
Service 40 feet long. 


nn nn sn 


concrete combining 





pre yper- 
materials with the 








1 applied by plas- 


tempera- 


molten mate- 


5) 0 0 R050 RR 


slags, 


pre «lucts. The 


ire m Babcock « Wil- 
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Liquid Petroleum Gas 
(Continued from page 33 


finery costs some time ago, so | will 
quote them here since they have given 
their permission. 


“A refinery today costs $1,500 per barrel 
of capacity as compared with $500 per 
barrel 20 years ago.” 


They also tell me that those plants 
now recovering a portion of their 
propanes to increase to 90% would 
require additional investment of from 
1% to 2% of the total refinery cost 
Translating that into understandable 
figures, it would mean that a 10,000 
barrel - a -day refinery costing $15, 
000,000 would need an additional in 
vestment of from $150,000 to $300, 
000 to recover propanes. At the pres 
ent time many plants are increasing 
their capacities for propane extrac 
tion up to 60 and 65%. 

It would seem, therefore, that as 
demand increases, the 
also, but one must not expect pro 
pane for nothing. Those days are 
gone as are the low-priced steel days. 
Efficiency should and will enter into 
the picture, for the steel industry is 
a perfect example of technical effi 
ciency. It will be found, as time goes 
on, that due to its 100% factor of 
utilization propane will be worth 
more than many other fuels Btu. for 
Btu. 

Also, with the foreign aid and de 
fense programs staring the steel in 
dustry in the face, every effort must 
be exerted to increase annual produc 
tion. One way of doing this is by 
closing that terrific winter layoft 
period due to ‘‘no gas.”’ This can be 
done most advantageously and 
quickly by utilizing that most efficient 
and perfect of fuels, “propane.” 


supply will 





New Building for Institute 
of Gas Technology 
Ground was broken October 28 for the 
new butlding to house the Institute of Gas 
Technology on the campus of Illinois Ir 
stitute of Technology 


\ two-story building with full basement 
it will be 180 ft. long and 75 ft. wide. It 
will house the Institute of Gas Technology 
precision laboratories, some of its researcl 
laboratories, its outstanding gas technology 
library, information § service, classrooms 
and administrative and business offices 

The building was designed by Ludy 
Mies van der Rohe, distinguished head of 
Illinois Tech’s department of architecture, 
who is designing the entire laboratory and 
classroom development at the 

The ground-breaking ceremony 
was held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the board of trustees of 
Institute of Gas Technology on the can 
of Illinois Tech. 


formal 


350 


nk H 


( onsolidated 


Lerch, Jr., president of the 
Natural Company, of 
New York, and chairman of the board of 
turned the 
first spadeful of earth for the new struc- 


{ 


(yas 


stees of the gas institute, 
re 

Frank C. Smith, president of the Hous- 
on Natural Gas Corporation, was the prin- 
pal speaker at noon ceremonies preceding 
He traced 
Institute 


ground-breaking at 3 p.m. 
growth of the gas 

‘mation in 194] 

\ir. Smith 


adustry 


since its 


was chairman of the gas in- 
established the 
first president 


committee which 

nstitute and 
[IG] 
Funds for the 

tributed by 


served as the 


being con- 
American gas companies over 
1947. 
han- 
Association’s 


building are 


three-year period which began in 
fund raising 
by the 
omotion, advertising, and research com- 


program is being 


American Gas 
ttee 
Technology was 
1941 and located on the Illinois 
lech campus as a research and educational 
stitution operating in the interests of the 
industry. It 
research and 
graduate 
with Illinois 


The Institute of Gas 


formed in 


fun- 
pro- 
coopera- 
graduate school. 


American gas conducts 


damental carries on a 
education in 
Tech's 
Director of the organization and super- 

or of its 52-man research and adminis- 
trative staff is Elmore S. Pettyjohn, who 
assumed his position in 1945 after serving 
as a naval captain in hte Southwest Pacific 


re the 


gra 


m of} 


war, he was a professor of 


nical engineering at the University of 


hic 


Catalogs 


Bell Joint Clamps: Dresser Mfg. Di- 


sion, Bradford, Pa., 
age illustrated 


has published 12- 
catalog 
about the 
Bell-Joint Clamp 
of the 


covering engi- 
Style 60 Ad- 
Included are 
“Sealometer,” the 
testing developed to 
art gasket around the 
imped joint and information about the 
and gaskets 
specifications for all sizes, 3” 


neering facts 
Dresser 
electronic gauge 
pressures 


sition longevity of 


Complete 
through 60”, and installation instructions 


given. Copy sent on request. 


Space Heaters. “Pittsburgh” gas unit 

Series “C.” iron 
gers, are illustrated and de- 
a folder just published by 
Equipment Company, 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
specications tor 


featuring cast 


Lt atic (sas 
301 Brushton 
six sizes, with output 
172.000 to 68.000 AGA 


ng from 
per hour, are included 


Industrial Furnaces. Thi 


lay Company 


Denver Fire 
of Denver, Colorado, has 
color catalog 
illustrating 


hed a 28-page two 


ibinge and their com- 
fired furnaces and ac- 


ies Included in the 


line of gas 
listings are 
heat treating, melting, assaying, 


rv and testing furnaces 


Copy 


request 


Safety and Relief Valves: Farris Engi- 
neering Corporation, 488 Commercial 
Park, N. J., has 1s- 
sued a 72-page profusely illustrated book 
covering complete data and information 
nceded in connection with the installa- 
tion and use of safety and relief valves. 
Designated as their Catalog 48, it is 
practically a catalog and data book on 
the subject. Twenty-six pages of data 
supplement other data which appears 
throughout the entire book 

Pressure and Vacuum Gauges, pub- 
lished by the Brown Instrument Co. of 
Philadelphia 44, gives full descriptions 
of the various instruments such as Indi- 
cating and Recording Pressure 
Recording Flow Meter and Pressure 
Air-Operated Controller, Non- 
Irdicating Pressure Controllers, Indicat- 
ing Furnace Controller, Pre- 
cision Pressure Regulator, etc 

The catalog is well 
throughout its 31 pages 
schematic 


\venue, Palisades 


Gauges, 
Gauge, 
Pressure 


illustrated 
with clear 
drawings, photographs and 
and includes 
range charts and indicating scales 


diagrams also pressure 


Temperature and Pressure Recorders 
Catalog 700, 12 pages and 
illustrates gas-filled recorders and re- 


cording pressure gages. Details of bulb 
construction and pen arm movement il- 


describes 


lustrated by photographs and numerous 
line drawings. Tables give 
fications with 


chart speci- 
several in full and 
actual color. Penn Industrial Instru- 
ment Corporation, 3116 North 17th 
Street, Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvania. 


size 


Instrumentation. Among the instru- 
ments described, with illustrative photo- 
graphs and dimensional drawings, are 
electric and mechanical flow and liquid 
level meters, pneumatic remote trans- 
mission systems, thermometers, pressure 
ElectroniK. Recorders and In- 
dicators, Protectoglo Combustion Safe- 
guard, Water 
others. 


gauges, 


Circulator and many 
For copy of this 43-page catalog write 

to the Brown Instrument Company, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa., for Bulletin No. 

= 

7301, 


Steam Jet Exhausters and Compres- 
sors. A new bulletin, 4-E, describes the 
complete line of SK Steam Jet Exhaust- 
ers and Compressors for use in connec- 
tion with pump priming, exhausting, 
evacuating, cleaning, transporting and 
agitating liquids and gases. The com- 
pressors operate on the jet principle at 
moderately high vacuum and utilize live 
steam or compressed air as the operating 
medium. 


Tables, charts and drawings are used 
extensively throughout the bulletin to 
show the construction and operation of 
the exhausters, and limensions 
and capacities. Colored diagrams graph- 
ically illustrate typical applications. For 
copy, write Schutte and Koerting Com- 
pany, 12th and Thompson Streets, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


Tungsten Electrodes for inert gas and 
Atomic Welding are de- 
scribed as to application, dimensions and 
cost in bulletin 1,102 issued by Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corp., North Chicago, III. 


sizes, 


Hydrogen 
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